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BE REALLY REFRESHED... arounp THE CLOCK! 


RECIPE: 1. Stuff hot franks with coleslaw. 2. Roll franks in slice canned baked beans, pile into sliced franks. 4. Garnish hot 
of mustard-spread bread. Fasten with wooden pick, brush with franks with dill pickle and a sash of red pimiento, all enclosed 


melted butter, brown in hot oven. Garnish. 3. Mix relish into in a bun. 


Youll be a cookout genius! Serve franks with fixings-cole slaw, 
pickles, beans'n'relish-and plenty of Coca-Cola! Its cold crisp taste 
brightens every bite. Be really refreshed-with Coke! 


KING * REGULAR 





BUD PALMER—All-American Basketball Star and TV Sportscaster, proves: 


NEW Schick Safety Razor Shields 
Blade Corners so they can’t nick you! 








blade corners. See, if that can happen to a basket- 2 shields on blade corners. They can’t possibly scratch 
ball, imagine what can happen to your face! or nick the basketball—or your face! 


3 OLD-STYLE ROUND HEAD RAZOR with unprotected zz NEW MODERN SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR puts metal 


Modern SCHICK Safety Razor 
is so safe you can shave in the shower! 


Compare safety-built Schick with old-style razor... adding dials and adjustments 
can't match Schick's safe, modern design for ease and speed of shaving. 
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SCHICK FLAT-HEAD DESIGN IS 


POSITIVE GUIDE TO SAFE, CLOSE SHAVES : ; 
Schick automatically locks blade 


at exact angle for safe close-up 
shaves. Blade can’t loosen or bend 


Shaving head is designed to fit flat against 
face—keep razor angle constant. With round 
head razor, angle can vary, inviting cuts. 


SCHICK + 


SAFETY RAZOR TRAVEL Kit 


SCHICK QUALITY AROUND THE WORLD. Factories in Halmstad, Sweden; Toronto, Canada; New York—Los Angeles, U.S.A 





NEW LIQUID LUSTRE-CREME IS HERE! 





Now you can shampoo... 
Set with plain water...and have 
ively, natural looking curls! | bute 


Crome 


SHAME 


C/ covstarring in 


“IT STARTED 


When DEBBIE REYNOLDS has her hair shampooed—at the studio or her favorite beauty salon—she always asks for Lustre-Creme 
to keep her lovely hair soft, shining and easy to manage. Why don’t YOU try it, too? 


FOR CURLS THAT COME EASY—HERE’S ALL YOU DO: 


Lustre-Creme - - a 


never dries - 

Shampoo with new Liquid Lustre-Creme. Set—with just plain water! it beauti fies —_ 

Special cleansing action right in the rich, An exclusive new formula — unlike any now in hpi, \ 
fast-rising lather gets hair clean as you’ve other shampoo—leaves hair so manageable lotion or cream! } 
ever had it yet leaves it blissfully manage- any hair-style is easier to set with just plain 

able. Contains Lanolin, akin to the natural water. Curls are left soft and silky—spring . 
oils of the hair; keeps hair soft, easy to set right back after combing. Waves behave, = 

without special rinses. flick smoothly into place. 


4 OUT OF 5 TOP MOVIE STARS USE LUSTRE-CREME SHAMPOO! 
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OUR COVER 
It's basketball tournament time throughout most 
of the nation (see p. 26)—and backboards are 
bouncing with the frantic heaves of championship- 
hungry quintets. Our cover teams: Wake Forest 
and North Carolina State College 











The ship that never goes to sea 


This full-size model of a portion of a cable-laying ship was 
built in a New Jersey meadow by Bell System engineers to 
study and improve the techniques for stowing, handling and 
“overboarding” underwater cable. 


Before this structure was built, telephone engineers con- 
ducted their experiments with tiny scale models or at sea—deep 
inside the gloomy hold of a tossing, pitching ship. Today, by 
making tests on this mock-up ship, they can learn how to handle 
modern underwater cable without snarling or damaging it. 


Elsewhere, telephone scientists are studying other aspects 
of the same problem: how to grip the cable and control 
“pay-out” speed; what happens to cable as it eases overboard 
and sinks to the ocean bottom; what effect the hills and valleys 
of the ocean floor have on undersea cable; what changes in ship’s 
architecture must be made to accommodate new equipment. 


All of these experiments are being carried on in just one 
field of communications by Bell System scientists who are work- 
ing today to bring you even better telephone service tomorrow. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 














nobody likes you like Chevrolet 


(and how this superlative ’60 shows it!) 


Nowhere will you find another car that caters to your driving wants like this one. That’s because nobody else 


has gone to such lengths to find out what you want, and to give it to you. Eighteen sizzlin’ new models for ’60— 


every one designed for a particular set of requirements. Once you've picked out your favorite, give it a good 


leisurely going over and notice all the extra ways Chevy tries to please you (without once forgetting your budget): 


Roomier Body by Fisher with a 25% smaller transmission tunnel. 
Pride-pleasing style (combines good looks with good sense). 


New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (makes friends fast by getting 
up to 10% more miles on a gallon). 


Widest choice of engines and transmissions (24 combinations 
in all—to satisfy the most finicky driver). 


Hi-Thrift 6 (built with Chevy’s famed ever-faithful dependability). 


Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the extra cushioning of newly 
designed body mounts to filter out road shock and noise). 

Quicker stopping Safety-Master brakes 
specially designed for long lining wear). ppppgepssmmemeumpssscn 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, open —T 
Detroit 2, Michigan ) CHEVROLET & 





there’s nothing like a new car—and no new car like a ‘60 Chevrolet. This is the Impala 4-Door Sport Sedan. 
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See The Dinah Shore Chevy Show in color Sundays, 











NBC-TV—The Pat Boone Chevy Showroom weekly, ABC-TV 
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“Natural Born” President? 
Dear Editor: 

Most of the students in our American 
history class think a person born in 


Alaska or Hawaii is a “natural born” 


citizen and, therefore, can be elected 
President. Our teacher thinks he would 
not be considered a “natural born” citi- 
zen and so could not be elected Presi- 
dent. Who’s right? 
Bobby Shearer, Virgil C. Clark, Jr., 
Ronald W. Ray, Shannon Shemen, 
Bobby Preston, Bobby Gilliam, 
Jesse Brim, Jr., Patsy Pollard, Carol 
Curtis, Walker Poynter, Jr., Della 
Edgington 
Camp Robinson HS. 
Lancaster, Kentucky 


> The Constitution says “na person ex- 
cept a natural born citizen of the 
United States shall be eligible 
to the office of President.” The Office 
of the Attorney General of the U. S. 
told Senior Scholastic that if a person, 
born in Alaska or Hawaii before they 
became states, were to run for President 

and someone contested his being “a 
natural born citizen”’—then the courts 
would have to decide the matter. This 
means that pending a Supreme Court 
decision it is impossible to say whether 
a person born in Alaska or Hawaii 
before 1959 could be legally considered 
“a natural born citizen.” There is no 
question, however, that children born 
thereafter will be eligible when they 
become 35.—Editors. 


Cabinet Quartet 
Dear Editor: 

In your special issue “Our Govern- 
ment at Work” (Feb. 24) you said 
there there were four departments cre- 
ated in 1789, including the Attorney 
General. Yet the Justice Department 
was not created until 1870. Doesn't 
that mean there were three depart- 
ments, plus one advisor—the Attorney 
General? 

Gloria Spain 
Itasca, Illinois 


~ 


> The office of the Attorney General 
was considered one of the four original 
cabinet departments. When the Justice 
Department was created in 1870, it 
absorbed the Attorney General’s office. 

—Editors. 


Who's the Cousin? 
Dear Editor: 

In your special Government issue 
(Feb. 24) you stated that President 
Madison was a second cousin of Presi- 
dent Tyler. I thought President Taylor, 
not Tyler, was Madison’s second cousin. 


Samuel Freiman 
Bergenfield, N.]. 


> Taylor is right. Our apologies. 
—Editors. 


President’s Age 
Dear Editor: 

In your Feb. 24 issue you say Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was 46 at the time of 
his inauguration. Wasn't he actually 
42 when he took the oath in 1901? 

Civics Class 
Luther Burbank H.S. 
San Antonio, Texas 


> Vice-President Roosevelt was 42 when 
he was sworn in following McKinley’s 
assassination in 1901, However, he was 
46 at his first inauguration following 
his first election as President.—Editors. 


Unfair to Iran? 
Dear Editor: 

I am a foreign student from Iran. 
It seems that every time I see an article 
about my country, or about any poor 
country in Asiasor Africa, only the poor 


itor 


people and the dirty places are men- 
tioned. 

It seems to me that if the United 
States wants to keep these countries 
from going Communist, the press should 
be more careful about what it writes. 

I don’t want you to think I don’t 
like to see the truth. But with the truth 
you should also write about the im- 
provements that have been made, 

Lida Manookian 
W. Covina, California 


» Senior Scholastics article on [ran 
(February 17 issue) did mention the 
poverty of the country. But it also men- 
tioned—in detail—many of Shah Reza 
Pahlevi's accomplishments and plans 
for a modern, more prosperous Iran. 
In all its articles, Senior Scholastic tries 
to give as balanced and objective an 
account as possible.—Editors 


Poli Tax 
Dear Editor: 

In your article on the proposed new 
Constitutional amendments (see Under- 
standing the News, Feb. 17 issue) you 
say that five states pay poll taxes—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Virginia, 
and Texas. You omitted the fact that 
Vermont also has to pay poll taxes. 
Otherwise I thought the article was 
very good, 

Nancy Farman 
Brighton HS. 
Island Pond, Vermont 


> Many states, such as Vermont and 
Maine, have poll taxes. But only the 
five we mentioned require payment of 
a poll tax as a prerequisite for voting. 

~Editors. 
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Ideas to Live By 
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“Our tragedy today is a general and universal fear, so long sustained 
by now that we can even bear it. There are no longer problems of the 
spirit. There is only one question: When will we be blown up? .. . I 
decline to accept the end of man. I believe that man will not merely 
endure: he will prevail. He is immortal, not because he alone among 
creatures has an inexhaustible voice, but because he has a soul, a spirit 
capable of compassion and sacrifice and endurance,” 

—WILLIAM Fauckner, Nobel Prize Speech, 1950. 


























... Harmful or Helpful? 


A pro and con discussion: Do public opinion polls 


serve a worthwhile purpose in an election year? 





HELPFUL! 


1. Polls stimulate public interest in 
Presidential elections. 







































Since 1800, Americans have been 
curious about the probable results of 
upcoming elections. 

Years ago, the average American had 
no way of knowing exactly how much 
support a Presidential candidate really 
had nationally. The best he could do 
was to ask the opinion of his own circle 
of friends—a most unreliable guide. 

Today the situation is quite different. 
Public opinion polls make everyone a 
“political expert.” 

Before the conventions, anyone can 
see how much support his favorite for 
the nomination has in different sections 
of the country. He can be more realistic 
in sizing up his favorite’s chances. 

After the conventions, the polls be- 
come the scoreboard for one of the 
nation’s most exciting contests, The 
public is stimulated. More people thus 
turn out at the polls on Election Day. 


2. Polls force the nomination of a 
“people's choice,” not a “‘politicians’ 
choice.” 


Only about one third of our states 
now hold Presidential preference _pri- 














maries (see Our Government at Work, 
Special issue, Feb. 24, pp. 9-10). These 
primaries, consequently, do not give us 
a reliable picture of whom the people 
of all the states want. That’s why poli- 
ticians frequently feel free to disregard 
the results of the primaries. 

Polls, on the other hand, do provide 
a balanced and clear picture. They 
give us an accurate measure of the peo- 
ple’s wishes. Politicians think twice 
before they disregard those wishes. 

Thus the polls enable the public to 
exert significant pressure in the selec- 
tion of Presidential candidates. And 
since the polls involve a nationwide 
“sample,” they are truly representative. 


3. The polls are scientific and are be- 
coming more accurate all the time. 


The largest of the American political 
polling organizations—those of Gallup, 
Roper, and Crossley—have been in busi- 
ness more than 20 years. 

In their first Presidential poll, in 
1936, they not only predicted that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt would defeat 
Alf M. Landon, but also predicted cor- 
rectly the percentage of Roosevelt's 
victory. That was the same year in 
which the Literary Digest’s poll (then 
the nation’s most famous poll)  col- 
lapsed in disgrace by predicting a 
Landon victory—because it used mil- 
lions of telephone subscribers and auto- 
mobile owners, thus introducing an eco- 
nomic bias in the poll “sample.” The 
Gallup, Roper, and Crossley polls were 
right because their basis was—and is— 
scientific. 

In conducting a poll, modern poll- 
sters question a small but carefully 
selected “sample” of the voting public. 
This “sample” has exactly the same 
proportions of male to female, young to 
old, rural to urban, poor to rich, white 
to Negro, educated to uneducated, as 
are found in our population as a whole, 
Much care is taken to make sure that 
this “sample” has just the right repre- 
sentation of all voters. (See major arti- 
cle on polling methods in our Oct. 14, 
1959 issue). 

During the past 20 years, Gallup has 
predicted nearly 300 local, state, and 
national elections. His average percen- 
tage of error has been only four per 
cent. Such a margin of error would 
occur, for example, if a candidate won 
55 per cent of the vote when the poll 
had predicted he would get 51. (See 
chart for 1950-58 accuracy record in 
Presidential and Congressional elec- 
tions.) 

True, in 1948 the pollsters blun- 
dered by predicting that Truman would 
be defeated by Thomas E. Dewey. But 
there was a good reason: Poor timing of 
the final round of polling. Dr. Gollup 
himself admitted that he failed to make 
allowance for last-minute changes of 
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mind. He did not conduct a nationwide 
poll after mid-October—nearly three 
weeks before Election Day. Between 
that time ‘and the election, many per- 
sons who had leaned toward Dewey or 
whose opinions were “undecided” de- 
cided to vote for Truman. 

Gallup now says that if he had con- 
ducted a poll just one week before the 
1948 election, his poll would have re- 
flected that change. He wasn’t so much 
wrong as “caught napping.” 

One authority on public opinion polls 
told Senior Scholastic that he and other 
experts feel their 1948 mistake “was ac- 
tually good for us. It made us re-examine 
our methods.” That improvement was 
shown in 1950 when, despite a very 
close election, the Gallup Poll had an 
error of only seven tenths of one per 
cent. Since then, the polls have been 
right in the 1952 and 1956 Presidential 
elections, and in other major contests. 

As a guide to both the public and the 
politicians, public opinion polls in an 
election year are decidedly worthwhile. 





HARMFUL! 











1. Polls interfere with the electoral 
process. 


As an election campaign builds up, 
the public hears more and more about 
the polls. Pretty soon the public comes 
to regard the polls as a substitute for 
the election itself. Election Day is al 
most an anti-climax. 

Perhaps the most serious danger of 
this tendency is that it may discourage 
voting. Some persons may think their 
candidate is so far ahead in the polls 
that their vote wom’t matter. 

Many Republicans think that’s what 
happened in 1948. All through that 
campaign, the polls kept repeating that 
Dewey was out in front. On Election 
Day some Republicans may have said, 
“Why should I bother voting? It’s all 
set anyway!” Only 52 per cent of the 
nation’s eligible voters went to the polls. 

Low voter turnout is one of our great- 
est dangers. Polls help increase that 
danger. 


2. Public opinion polls can never be 
completely reliable. 


The pollsters tell us that their surveys 
are “scientific.” But is there anything 
more elusive of scientific measurement 
than human opinion? 

As a general rule, the Gallup Poll in- 
volves some 3,000 interviews. That 
means each person interviewed repre- 
sents about 32,000 adult Americans. 
Even allowing for “representation” on 
the basis of race, religion, age, educa- 
tion, geography, etc., there is no reliable 
way of knowing whether these 3,000 are 
really “representative.” One middle-in- 
come white laborer from Chicago might 
favor Nixon, while another middle-in- 
come white laborer from the same city 
might favor Kennedy or Humphrey! 

The pollsters boast that their average 
margin of error has been only four per 


(Continued on page 27) 





Accuracy Record of The Gallup Poll 
(Since 1948) 


Popular vote 
in elections 


1950 Congressional 


Gallup Poll 
Results 


51% Dem. 


1952 Presidential 
1954 Congressional 
1956 Presidential 
1958 Congressional 


51.5% Dem. 


57% Dem. 


51% Eisen. 


59.5% Eisen. 


Election 
Returns 


50.3% Dem. 
554% Eisen. 
52.7% Dem. 
57.8% Eisen. 
56.5% Dem. 


Deviation 


Average deviation for these five elections 








Round Two begins in Burma’s 
experiment with democracy, 
as the army steps down 


and l/ Nu returns to power 


’ 
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Wide World phote 
Gold-encrusted Shwe Dagon in Rangoon is world’s largest Buddhist temple. 


B WU NOLS) ... Democracy 


Black Star photo 
ts) 


Capital of Rangoon is a busy port at 
mouth of the wide Irrawaddy River. 





HE brilliant winter sun glittered 
\ & on Rangoon’s Shwe Dagon pagoda, 
turning the funnel-shaped temple into 
a dazzling pillar of gold. Thousands of 
sarong-wearing Burmese milled excit- 
edly in the park surrounding the holy. 
Buddhist temple. In the one-syllable, 
rising and falling tones of the Burmese 
language, their animated conversations 
centered in one topic: the return of 
U Nu. 

Shy, scripture-quoting U Nu had 
just been voted back into power as 
prime minister by an electoral landslide 
From teeming Rangoon to fabled Man- 
dalay, his party had tallied a clear 
majority—winning 157 of the 250 seats 
in the Burmese Parliament. 

For weeks before the elections, U Nu 
had travelled up and down his huge, 
Texas-sized, rugged nation. His cam- 
paign speeches mixed appeals for 
votes with Buddhist scripture. A deeply 
religious man, U Nu is also a Buddhist 
monk—an advantage, according to many 
of his associates, in predominantly- 
Buddhist Burma. To prepare for the 
election campaign, U Nu went into 
“hiding” for 45 days of contemplation 
and fasting. He came out thinner and 
rested, but also brandishing a sizeable 
batch of new speeches. 

U Nu is now the leader of a political 
group known as the “Cleans.” His 
major opponents in the election were 
the “Stable” faction, led by Ba Swe, 


a former deputy prime minister of 
Burma under U Nu. The “Cleans” and 
the “Stables” are what is left of the 
once-united Anti-Fascist People’s Free- 
dom League. Before it split into two 
warring factions, the Freedom League 
was Burma’s largest political party. 
When the new Parliament meets 
next month, U Nu will officially return 
to power as Burma’s prime minister. 
Once again this smiling and eloquent 
statesman will try to lead 20,000,000 
Burmese on their troubled path towards 
democracy—in the very shadow of Red 
China, their neighbor to the north. 
Sometimes called “Burma’s George 
Washington,” U Nu fought long and 
hard for Bufma’s independence from 
British rule. In 1948 he became free 
Burma’s first prime minister. But U Nu 
and his government were unable to 
solve many of Burma’s complex prob- 
lems and the nation’s standard of liv- 
ing fell sharply. Corruption was ramp- 
ant in many departments of the govern- 
ment, and Communists were constantly 
threatening to take over the country. 
By October 1958, Burma seemed on 
the verge of collapse. The Freedom 
League split into two factions, each 
threathening to wipe out the other. 
Then the Communists took advantage 
of the chaotic political situation. They 
ordered rebel troops under Communist 
leaders to converge on Rangoon and 
prepare to take over the country. 
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Sadly, U Nu realized that he was 
unable to control the situation. He 
feared that a civil war was in the mak- 
ing. Reluctantly he resigned as prime 
minister and called on General Ne Win, 
commander-in-chief of the Burmese 
armed forces, to take over the govern- 
ment. 

Many observers shook their heads 
pessimistically when General Ne Win 
took over. They said that the army 
comes in the front door, democracy 
goes out the rear window. They pointed 
to Franco in Spain and Trujillo in the 
Dominican Republic as examples. 

Luckily for Burma, General Ne Win 
was not interested in grabbing dicta- 
torial power for himself. A loyal patriot 
and a firm believer in democracy, his 
goal was simply to set Burma back on 
its feet and to make democratic govern- 
ment possible again. 


ENERAL Ne Win tackled the 
swollen bureaucracy that para- 
lyzed Burma in a noose of corruption 
and inefficiency. He cut its size and 
reorganized governmental departments, 
He declared war on both racketeers and 
grafters who were lining their pockets 
with public funds. And he also waged 
war against Communist rebel bands 
that roamed the Burmese countryside. 
To break the grip of the 10,000-man 
Communist rebels outfits, General Ne 
Win cracked down on known Com- 





OR. millions of Burmese, a 

smiling, moon-faced man with 
a gentle name is the symbol of 
their long, hard struggle toward 
independence. His name: U Nu. 
That is Burmese for “Mr. Tender.” 
Soft-spoken and eloquent, U Nu is 
often referred to as “Burma's 
George Washington.” 

U Nu’s struggle for Burmese 
independence goes all the way 
back to his student days at the 
University of Rangoon in the 
1920’s. There U Nu joined a group 
of young Burmese nationalists 
dedicated to freeing Burma from 





Mr. Tender 


British rule. The students called 
their group Thakin (master). 
Many of its members adopted 
“Thakin” as part of their names. 
For a time U Nu was known as 
Thakin Nu. But after Burma be- 
came independent he took the 
name U (Mister) Nu—because, he 
says, “with the departure of the 
British, there are no more masters 
in Burma.” 

As a leader of the Thakin move- 
ment, U Nu was jailed by the 
British, When the Japanese over- 
ran Burma in World War II, he 
was released and appointed to the 


Burmese 
ernment. 
After the 
Japanese de- 
feat, he rose to 
become a lead- 
er of Burma’s 
* chief _ political 
©) party—the Anti- 
Fascist People’s 
Freedom  Lea- 
om gue—and then 
prime minister. In October 1958, 
U Nu entered a Buddhist monas- 
tery. (He has been ordained as a 
Buddhist monk.) He returned to 
active politics just recently, He is 
also well-known as a writer, and 
has published short stories, novels, 
and plays. 


gov- 


UPI 
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Thousands of 
Communists were weeded out of their 
hiding places and jailed, 


munists in the cities. 


Then the army moved into the coun- 
tryside and offered rewards to villagers 
to report Communist rebel troop move- 
ments. Where villagers refused to do 
so, the army simply burned down the 
thatched-hut villages. This was a far 
tougher line than U Nu had ever taken 
igainst the Reds, and it convinced the 
Burmese that the Army meant business. 

With the Communist mop-up opera- 
tion well under way, General Ne Win 
next tackled a small army of hoarders 
und black marketeers who had been 
hiding food in order to drive up prices. 
As black-market ring after ring was 
broken, food prices fell as much as 25 
per cent, - 

Burma’s soldiers “cleaned up” their 
country in more ways than one. Aside 
from fighting Communist rebels and at- 
tacking corruption, they also went to 
vork with brooms. The army clean-up Py 
squad cleared away a mountain of gar 1 s ' ) \W 
bage and refuse that littered many ; c: 
streets of the capital city of Rangoon. 

Source of much of the refuse: a sea 
of squatter huts that littered alleys and 
even spilled over into the sacred grounds 
of the temple of Shwe Dagon. The huts 
were inhabited by some 200,000 ref- 


Deane-Dickason from Ewing Galloway, N. Y 
Tea time for Buddhist priests at Shwe Dagon Pagoda—More than 80 per cent of 
Burmese are Buddhists. Virtually all Buddhist males give up a part of their lives to 
enter a Buddhist monastery for study and contemplation for at least several months. 


ugees who had streamed into Rangoon 
ten years ago when they fled from Com- 
munist rebels fighting in northern Bur- 
ma. Their tin and canvas huts were 
upposed to be temporary, but kindly 


U Nu had never been able to bring him- 
self to ask the squatters to leave. 
General Ne Win was not so easy- 
going. He ordered the squatters to tear 
down their houses and move. He staked 
out new “suburbs” on the edge of the 


city and gave each family a small plot 
of land. On a regular schedule, 2,000 
families a week left the squalid huts in 
the alleys of Rangoon to move to their 
own land on the edge of town. 

Some people called General Ne Win’s 


Where Men Wear “Skirts” and Women Smoke Cigars 


N American visitor dropped down in the middle of 

Burma's teeming capital of Rangoon might be taken 
aback to see nearly everyone—male and female—wearing 
skirts. Although a few Burmese would be garbed in Euro- 
pean-style coats and trousers, most of them would be stroll- 
ing up and down the streets in brilliantly-colored sarongs 
or longyis (skirts). Burmese men find them cooler and much 
more colorful than trousers. 

The. mystified tourist might also be surprised to see a 
gentle-faced, doe-like Burmese girl delicately light up a 
cigar. Burmese women, young and old, are inordinately 
fond of cigars and smoke them passionately. The square- 
ended, lady-like cheroots are known as salays in Burmese. 

Whether wearing sarongs or smoking cigars the Burmese 
are, in general, a happy and gentle people—who particularly 
love feasting and celebrations. For example, Burmese New 
Year (which generally falls on April 13 in our calendar) is 
a time of tumultuous rejoicing. 

For three days the Burmese welcome the new year with 
a Thingyan, or water festival. In times gone by, this holiday 
was celebrated by young people gently sprinkling water on 
the old in deference to their age and wisdom. But times 
have changed, and today the water festival is a time for 


gay rejoicing and a chance to give—and get—a cool dousing 
during the peak of Burma’s stifling, hot season. 

In the cities, all business stops for three days. Everyone 
takes to the streets to douse their neighbors. -Little boys plug 
each other with squirt guns, and girls toss buckets of wate: 
out of windows on passers-by. 

During more serious moments, most Burmese make their 
living by farming. Many live along the fertile banks of the 
Irrawaddy River. Like a life-giving artery, the Irrawaddy 
cuts through the heart of Burma, and waters its fertile farm 
land. This land is so fertile and well-farmed that no one 
in Burma need go hungry. There is so much rice, in fact, that 
Burma is the world’s greatest exporter. Crops from her rich 
fields feed millions in other Asian nations. 


URMA’s agriculture—and calendar—revolve around the 
monsoon climate. During the winter the cool, dry 
monsoon blows from the north. But from May to October 
the summer monsoons explode from the south drenching 
the sea coast and southern mountain slopes with as much 
as 200 inches rain. The parched interior, on the other hand, 
may receive only 20 inches of rain. 
Joining the remote villages of the mountainous north to 





tactics ruthless and arbitrary. But many 
others agree that drastic tactics may 
have been needed. The result: Burma 
today is a healthier and more stable 
nation than it has ever been before. 


OW that the army has decided its 
job is done, Burma’s political lead- 
ers are getting a second chance to show 
that they can keep things running 
smoothly. The big question: Can they 
succeed where they previously failed? 
Why did they fail before? To under- 
stand the full story we must go back to 
the years before Burma became inde- 
pendent. From 1885 to 1937, Burma 
was ruled as a province of British India. 
Then, in 1937 it was given separate 
status as a self-governing unit of the 
British Commonwealth, with its own 
legislature and British governor. 

This wasn’t enough, however, for Bur- 
mese nationalists. They wanted complete 
independence for Burma. Strikes and 
student demonstrations against the Brit 
ish were frequent. Some nationalists, 
like U Nu, were even thrown into jail 
tor their activities. 

Many nationalist leaders thought their 
dream of independence would come 
true when the Japanese army forced the 
British out of Burma during World Wa 
{I in 1942. At first, the Burmese hailed 
the Japanese as liberators, But they were 
bitterly disillusioned when they realized 
that the Japanese simply wanted to add 


nese invaders, Burmese soldiers joined 
their ranks, 

At the end of the war, agitation for 
independence grew louder in Burma. 
Finally, in 1947, the British promised 
that Burma would be free. The date 
was set for January 4, 1948—chosen by 
a Burmese astrologer as a lucky day. 

Burmese leaders refused to consider 
keeping Burma in the British Common- 
wealth. They wanted complete inde- 
pendence. Only two other former British 
colonies—Eire and the United States— 
have ever completely severed their ties 
with the mother country. Other former 
British colonies (like Canada, India, 
and Australia) have chosen to remain 
self-governing within the Common- 
wealth. 


HE first chapter in Burma’s history 

as an independent nation opened 
with a bang—an incredible bang. A few 
months before Burma was to become 
officially free, the Burmese leader Aung 
San called a cabinet meeting—including 
seven of the nation’s top leaders—to dis- 
cuss the problems facing Burma. Sud- 
denly the doors of the room were kicked 
open. Four men with Sten guns rushed 
in and murdered every man present. 
The assassinations were the work of a 
rival political party which hoped to 
seize power by wiping out the Freedom 
League leaders. The attempt failed 
when Burmese police acted quickly to 
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survive the loss of so many key political 
leaders is astonishing. Imagine what the 
history of the United States might have 
been like if in 1775 George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, 
Alexander Hamilton, John Adams, and 
Benjamin Franklin had been murdered 
as they met to discuss the future course 
of the United States. 

Even without the massacre of its 
political leaders, Burma had _ trouble 
enough. Much of the country lay devas- 
tated in the wake of World War Il 
Cities and rice fields were in ruins. 
Armed bandits roamed the countryside 
pillaging and terrorizing villagers. 

U Nu agreed to become prime minis 
ter of the new nation. His first job: to 
try to bind together the parts of a 
divided nation. 

Then in 1948, just three months after 
British troops left Burma, a Communist 
led revolt broke out against U Nu’s 
government. As if things weren’t bad 
enough, a group of non-Communist 
tribesmen known as the Karen also de 
cided to revolt. They threatened to set 
up an independent state of their own 
and leave the Union of Burma. 

HE Karen revolt spotlighted a 

source of constant tension in Burma: 
About one fourth of Burma’s 20,000,000 
people are made up of some 50 tribes 
inhabiting the border regions. They dif* 
fer widely in customs, language, and 


Burma to their own empire. When the 
Allies returned to drive out the Japa- 


the plains of the south, the Irrawaddy River is Burma’s “main 
road.” Most of the nation’s commerce moves on flat-bottomed 
boats along its muddy waters, 

Along the Irrawaddy’s banks are the great cities of 
Rangoon and Mandalay (“where the flying fishes play”). 
Both cities are famous for their towering pagodas, their 
teeming bazaars, and their modern buildings. 


URMA is rich in land, rich in history. It was a great and’ 


civilized nation for centuries before Europeans ever 
knew of its existence. Its capital was the gold-encrusted city 
of Pagan, on the Irrawaddy River near present-day Manda- 
lay. Magnificent temples and pagodas still stand at Pagan 
as a testament to Burma’s golden age. Temple-studded 
Pagan was at the peak of its glory when it fell to Mongol 
invaders under Kubla Khan in the 13th century. 

During the following centuries Burma was ruled by a 
series of feuding kings who invaded their neighbors. On 
one of these forays, however, the Burmese clashed with 
British troops in neighboring India. By 1885, Burma had 
been absorbed into British-ruled India. 

When Burma gained her independence in 1948, the new 
nation was faced with the task of melding many different 
nationalities into a unified nation. The Burmese people 
comprise only about three quarters of the nation’s 20,000,000 
population. The others are divided into numerous tribes 
such as the Shans of eastern Burma, the Karens in the south, 


arrest the conspirators. 
That Burma should have been able to 


(Continued on page 24) 


Wide World phote 
Teen-age Burmese boys get doused by a group of girls during 
annual water festival, which symbolizes cleansing from sin. 


and the Kachins in the north. Because their language and 
culture differ from the Burmese majority, these groups have 
been given separate states within the federal Union of 


Burma. 





religion from the Burmese majority who 


As civil rights filibuster droned on, many Senators snatched a rest now 
and then on cots put up in Capitol room once used by Supreme Court. 


Wide World photo 


Wide World photo 


leader of Southern forces, Sen. Richard Russell 
(Dem., Ga.) displays civil rights bills in dispute. 


Issues Before Congress 


CIVIL RIGHTS... 
A Problem and a Challenge 


Sixth in a series 


A century-old controversy has become an election year “hot potato” 


HE Senate wing of the nation’s 

Capitol in Washington, D. C., took 
on a harried look earlier this month. 
Cots were hastily set up in offices, com- 
mittee rooms, and cloakrooms. The Sen- 
ate restaurant ordered extra supplies of 
food—and prepared to keep open 24 
hours a day. 

Soon the cots were being occupied by 
weary Senator after weary Senator. At 
irregular hours of the day and night, 
they were awakened, pulled on slippers 
or shoes, and trudged to the floor of 
the Senate to form a quorum (the re- 
quired 51 Senators who must be pres- 
ent on the Senate floor for business to 
be transacted or a vote taken). 

On the Senate floor itself, a record- 
breaking filibuster was in full swing. 
Object of the round-the-clock talkathon: 
to prevent the Senate from coming to 
a vote on proposed new civil rights 
legislation. 

Civil rights are rights guaranteed by 
the U. S. Constitution. They include, 
among others, the right to vote, to own 
property, to speak freely, to hold meet- 
ings, to petition the government, and to 
attend any church of your choice. In 
other words, every American is sup- 
posed to have the same basic rights as 
every other American. 


The new civil rights bill was pro- 
posed by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion and sponsored by Senator Everett 
M. Dirksen (Rep., Ill). 

Behind the proposed legislation: A 
report made by the U. S. Civil Rights 
Commission (set up by Congress in 
1957) that “many Negro citizens find 
it difficult or impossible to vote” in 
some Southern states. In some sections, 
the Commission said, white citizens 
threatened bodily injury to Negroes 
who voted. 

On other occasions, the Commission 
charged, Southern voting registrars used 
state voting laws to keep Negroes away 
from the ballot box. Some states, for 
example, require voters to prove that 
they can nal and write. Others require 
voters to answer questions about gov- 
ernment. The Commission said that 
white voters were given easier tests 
than were Negroes, 

As a result, the Civil Rights Com- 
mission assetted, only 25 per cent of 
voting-age Negroes had been able to 
register to vote in these Southern states. 
On the other hand, about 60 per cent 
of voting-age whites have registered. 

Southern Senators attacked the con- 
clusions of the Civil Rights Commission 
as false and misleading. They maintain 


that voting requirements are applied 
equally to whites and Negroes through- 
out the South. The main reason why 
more Negroes are not registered, they 
assert, is simply becaltse most Negroes 
are not interested in voting. 

To support this assertion, Senator 
Richard B. Russell (Dem., Ga.) has 
pointed out that only 26 per cent of 
voting-age Negroes in Cleveland, Ohio 
—a Northern city—have registered to 
vote. 


ARLIER this year, Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon B. Johnson Dem., 
Tex.) and Senate Minority Leader 
Dirksen (Rep., Ill.) agreed that Con- 
gress should pass a new law giving the 
Federal Government the power to make 
certain that all voting-age citizens were 
not deprived of théir right to register 
and vote. They agreed that such civil 
rights legislation should reach the Sen- 
ate floor no later than February 15. 
As the deadline approached, the pro- 
posed legislation was tightly bottled up 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee. The 
chairman of that committee, Senator 
James O, Eastland (Dem., Miss.), in- 
dictated that he would not permit 
any of the bills to reach the Senate 
floor. 








So Senator Johnson resorted to a 
common legislative device. On February 
15, he rose from his seat in the Senate 
to ask that civil rights amendments be 
tacked on to a minor bill which had 
nothing to do with civil rights. This bill 
—which would permit the town of Stel- 
la, Mo., to lease an unused army bar- 
racks as a temporary school—had already 
been approved by a Senate committee, 
and was on the floor awaiting debate. 

Senator Johnson’s strategy brought 
from Senator Russell, leader of the 
Southern forces, an immediate protest. 
Senator Russell called the move “the 
lynching of orderly procedure.” He pro- 
posed a resolution calling for the Sen- 
ate to postpone consideration of the 
civil rights issue. The Senate voted it 
down, 61 to 28. 

“Two can play this game,” declared 
Senator Russell. Soon, a Southern fili- 
buster was under way. Eighteen Sena- 
tors from Southern states agreed to 
stand together and to take turns hold- 
ing the floor indefinitely. 


HAT did the Dirksen bill propose 

to de? A major section would set 
up “voting referees.” This is how they 
would operate: 

Suppose the U. S. Justicg Department 
received complaints from Negroes that 
they had not been permitted to register 
to vote. If the Justice Department could 
prove to a Federal District Court that 
such a situation existed, they could ap- 
point “voting referees.” These “voting 
referees” would be empowered to regis- 
ter qualified Negroes for both state and 
national elections. The referees also 
would see that registered Negroes were 
permitted to vote—and that their votes 
were actually counted. 

Other sections of the Dirksen bill 
would: 

» Endorse the 1954 U. S.. Supreme 
Court ruling which declared that segre- 
gation (separation of the races) in pub- 
lic schools was unconstitutional, and 
give Federal aid to communities which 


were undertaking school desegregation. 
> Make it a Federal crime to interfere 
with a Federal Court order to integrate 
public schools. 

> Set up Federal schools for service- 
men’s children in areas where integra- 
tion disputes have closed schools. 

> Provide Federal penalties for persons 
who bombed schools and churches and 
then fled across state lines. 

> Make permanent President Eisenhow- 
er’s temporary Committee on Equal Job 
Opportunities. 

As we went to press, Senator John- 
son was keeping the Senate in continu- 
ous session in an attempt to wear out 
the filibustering Southerners. He was 
also trying to postpone attempts by 
supporters of civil rights legislation to 
invoke the Senate’s cloture rule. 

Under this rule, adopted in 1917 
and modified slightly last year, the Sen- 
ate could vote to limit each Senator to 
one hour of debate. Cloture requires 
the approval of two thirds of the Sena- 
tors voting. If cloture is voted, it would 
be the first time that the rule had been 
used to break a Southern filibuster 
against civil rights legislation. 


OME observers reported Senator 

Johnson wanted to_ hold off until 
the House of Representatives had voted 
on a civil rights bill sponsored by Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (Dem., N. Y.). 

The Celler bill is similar to the Dirk- 
sen bill in establishing “voting referees.” 
But it does not put Congress on record 
as endorsing the Supreme Court’s 1954 
desegregation fuling, nor would it pro- 
vide Federal aid to communities under- 
taking desegregation. 

If the House passes the Celler bill, 
then Senator Johnson was expected to 
move to bring it before the Senate. 
Some observers said that the Southern 
bloc might accept this “watered down” 
bill as a compromise. Others said that 
Southern Senators would continue to 
oppose any bill that would change the 
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traditional Negro-white relations in the 
South, 


r rs understand today’s problems be- 

tween whites and Negroes (who 
now make up about ten per cent of 
our population) we have to look far 
back in our history. 

Most American Negroes are descend- 
ed from slaves imported from Africa 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Most of these slaves were in 
Southern states, which left the Union 
in 1860-61 to form the Confederacy. 
During and after the Civil War, in 
which the Confederacy wes defeated, 
the slaves weré freed, This wrought a 
social revolution in the South. 

The victorious North tried in various 
ways to guarantee political rights for 
the freed Negroes. The most important 
were the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments to our Constitution. 

The Fourteenth Amendment (1868) 
provides,“ among other things, that: 
“No state shall . . . deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” 

The Fifteenth Amendment (1870) 
says: “The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be 
abridged . . . on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.” 

In trying to adjust to the new condi- 
tions after the Civil War, Southern 
states passed laws to keep the freed 
Negroes segregated (separated) from 
the white race. For example, they 
passed laws forbidding whites and Ne- 
groes to mix in schools, theatres, rail- 
road cars, and other public places. 
Marriage of whites and Negroes was 
forbidden, 

The pattern that developed grew part- 
ly out of the fears of Southern whites. 
Some of these fears were social. It was 
felt that failure to keep the races sepa- 
rate would lead to intermarriage be- 
tween whites and Negroes. Other fears 
were economic. Sentiment for segrega- 
tion was strongest among low-income 
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white groups who held semi-skilled or 
unskilled jobs. To them the Negro 
represented an economic threat. 

Many Negroes disagreed with the 
pattern set up by segregation. And 
with the passage of time, they have be- 
come increasingly outspoken. They say 
that segregation makes Negroes “sec- 
ond-class citizens.” 

The most vigorous advocate of inte- 
gration has been the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP). The NAACP has 
waged the major legal battles that 
have brought the segregation issue to a 
head. However, other groups—including 
both white and Negro organizations— 
have also taken an active role in urging 
the elimination of segregation. 


NE legal landmark came in. 1896— 
with the case of. Plessy vs. Fer- 
guson. Here are the facts in the case: 
Plessy was a Negro who entered a 
railroad coach reserved for whites, in- 
stead of one reserved for Negroes. Un- 
der Louisiana law, that was a crime. 
Plessy was arrested and tried. His de- 
fense contended that the Louisiana law 
violated the Fourteenth Amendment's 
guarantee of “equal protection.” 
The U. S. Supreme Court ruled other- 
wise. It declared that separation of the 
races was permissible so long as the 


facilities provided for Negroes were 
“equal” to those for whites. Only one 
Justice (John Harlan, grandfather of 
the present Supreme Court Justice John 
M. Harlan) dissented, saying “our Con- 
stitution is color-blind.” 

The “separate but equal” doctrine 


stood for more than half a century. The 
South rebuilt its social system on this 
decision, and worked out its problems 
within the framework of equal but 
separate. 


N the 1940's and 1950's the Supreme 
Court began to apply stricter tests 
of what was “separate but equal.” For 
example, in 1946 the Supreme Court 
ruled that segregation practices on in- 
terstate buses were unconstitutional. In 
1950, the Supreme Court declared un- 
constitutional the separation of Negroes 
and whites in railroad dining cars. 

In 1950 the U. S. Supreme Court 
also ruled that the Uniiversity of Texas 
Law School had to admit Herman Swe- 
att, a Negro. The Court said it was 
impossible for Texas to give him an 
“equal” legal education elsewhere. This 
decision opened many Southern univer- 
sities t® Negroes for the first time. 

In 1954 the Supreme Court “heard” 
five cases challenging segregation in 
public schools. The cases arose in Dela- 
ware, Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. 

On May 17, 1954, the Court handed 
down its unanimous ruling, written by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren. It said that 
separate facilities are “inherently un- 
equal,” and that segregation in public 
schools is “a denial of the equal protec- 
tion of the laws” guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. With this de- 
cision, the “separate but equal” doctrine 
was overruled. 

The Justices knew the impact of their 
decision would be profound. They 
therefore took another year to deter- 
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Sitdown demonstration occurred at variety store lunch counter in Nashville, 
Tenn. Negro girl sat down at counter which serves only whites, refused to 
move when denied service. White youth was later knocked down by another 
white boy. Similar sitdown demonstrations have taken place in other cities. 


mine how it should be carried out. 
Then, in 1955, the Supreme Court or- 
dered Federal District Courts through- 
out the nation to see that “a prompt 
and reasonable start” was made to end 
segregation. But no deadline was set. 

The Southern states reacted sharply 
to this decision. Many public leaders 
declared that in ordering an end to 
segregation in the schools, the Court 
had usurped the authority of the states. 

They pointed out that the Tenth 
Amendment to the Constitution states: 
“The powers not delegated to the U. S. 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people.” 
Since the Constitution does not specifi- 
cally mention education, Southerners 
argued, this is a responsibility reserved 
to the states. 


N many regions, the change trom 

segregated to integrated classes has 
been made quietly and smoothly. This 
has been true in most of the border 
states, as well as in some districts of 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 

In the deep South, however, integra- 
tion has been resisted every inch of the 
way. In -1957, for example, Governor 
Orval Faubus’ of Arkansas ordered Na- 
tional Guardsmen to a Little Rock high 
school to prevent Negroes from entering. 
The governor said he did this to avoid 
violence. President Eisenhower ordered 
Federal troops into Little Rock to es- 
cort Negro students to class, thus en- 
forcing a Federal District Court ruling 
ordering integration. 

Roy Wilkins, Executive Secretary olf 
the NAACP, has pointed out that “less 
than one third of the 2,900 bi-racial 
school districts in Southern and border 
states have begun compliance with the 
[Supreme] Court’s order.” This means, 
he asserts, that 2,500,000 Negro chil- 
dren are “now receiving segregated and 
inferior public segregation.” Four states 
—Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina—have no_ integrated 
schools at all. 


O speed integration not only in 
schools but in other public facili- 
ties, Negroes have begun to demonstrate 
in some Southern cities. Recently these 
demonstrations have taken the form of 
“sitdown strikes.” These are aimed at 
state laws which prohibit Negroes and 
whites from sitting and eating together. 
The sitdown strikes began last month 
when Negro college students sat down 
in a dime-store restaurant at Greens- 
boro, N. C., and remained there after 
they had been refused service. Since 
then, demonstrations have spread to 
Florida, Virginia, South Carolina, Ten- 

nessee, and Alabama. 
A few of the demonstrations have 
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U.S. Orbits Sun Planetoid 


U.S. rocketeers shot a 94.8- 
pound “planetoid” into orbit 
around the sun. 


The aluminum sphere, 26 inches 
in diameter, scored new “firsts” in 
space exploration. 

Never before had a man-made 
planetoid been rocketed so far from 
the Earth—a distance of 186,000,000 
miles at the farthest point in its orbit 
from the Earth. 

And never before had a planetoid 
been equipped with such a powerful 
radio transmitter. It can transmit 
messages 50,000,000 miles—125 times 
farther than previous U.S. and Soviet 
planetoids. 

Our new planetoid, Pioneer V, was 
hurled spaceward by a three-stage 
Thor-Able rocket that was blasted 
off from Cape Canaveral, Fla. As the 
rocket soared away, it was tracked 
by a huge radio telescope at Jodrell 
Bank near Manchester, England. Aft- 
er the last-stage rocket motor had 
burned out, British astronomers at 
Jodrell Bank beamed a powerful ra- 
dio signal at the rocket. 

The radio signal triggered a “chain 
reaction.” It released an electric cur- 
rent; which melted a metal bolt. This, 
in turn, released a spring, which 
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shoved the planetoid away from the 
carrier rocket. The last stage rocket 
motor and the planetoid are now in 
orbit together. 

Inside Pioneer V, sensitive scien- 
tific instruments are packed as snugly 
as sardines. These instruments will 
help U.S. astronomers calculate the 
exact distance of the Earth from the 
sun. The mean distance between 
Earth and sun is now reckoned at 
93,000,000 miles, plus or minus 
50,000 miles. 


WHAT PLANETOID WILL DO 


Geiger counters will measure the 
amount of high energy radiation in 
space. Some of this is shot into space 
by magnetic storms on the sun’s sur- 
face. Earlier U.S. satellites discov- 
ered that intense radioactivity blan- 
keted the Earth at high altitudes. 
Pioneer V is expected to report how 
far this radioactivity extends. 

Other instruments will measure 
the number and size of meteors deep 
in space. If meteors are numerous 
and large, spaceships will have to 
be built of extremely tough “skin.” 
Otherwise, spaceships would be rid- 
dled by this space debris. 

The scientific instruments will re- 
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Pioneer V, now in orbit around sun, will cross orbit of Venus 
in 150 days. Venus, however, will then be on opposite side 
of the sun, Pioneer V will make complete circle around sun— 
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port back to Earth over Pioneer V's 
powerful radio transmitter. The 
transmitter will “speak” in code 
when it is “queried” by a radio sig- 
nal from Earth. It already has re- 
ported that the temperature inside 
the sphere varies between 55°F. 
and 80°F. 

The radio transmitter is powered 
by nickel-cadmium batteries. These 
batteries are constantly being re- 
charged by solar cells mounted on 
Pioneer V's “arms” (see photo below). 
Solar cells convert the radiant energy 
of sunlight into electricity. 

In the early part of its flight, 
Pioneer V transmitted its data over 
a five-watt transmitter. After the 
sphere reaches a point several mil- 
lion miles in space, a 150-watt 
transmitter was set to take over. 

Astronomers estimate that Pioneer 
V will stay in orbit for 100,000 years. | 
In four or five months, it will move 
out of radio range. It should sweep 
back into range in 1963. If its radio 
transmitter is still operating, we 
should be able to track it again. 

®>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: The 
space age was born in October, 1957, 
when the Soviet Union orbited Sput- 
nik I, the world’s first Earth satellite. 
Since then, the Soviet Union has or- 
bited two more satellites. (One is 
still in orbit.) The U.S. has orbited 
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This is the 94.8 pound aluminum planetoid fired into orbit 
around sun, Sphere’s radio can transmit 50,000,000 miles— 
125 times as far as previous U.S. or Soviet planetoids. Solar 
cells in four paddiewheel vanes convert sunlight into elec- 


distance of 506,000,000 miles—once every 295 days. Scien- 


tists say planetoid will remain in orbit for 100,000 years. tricity, and thus recharge radio transmitter’s batteries. 
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14 Earth satellites. (Eight are still 
in orbit. ) 

In addition, the U.S. and the So- 
viet Union have begun to fire pay- 
loads farther into space. The Soviet 
Union has fired three cosmic rock- 
ets. The first went into orbit around 
the sun. The second hit the moon, 
and the third looped the moon and 
photographed its back for the first 
time. Pioneer V is the second U.S. 
planetdid to orbit the sun. 

All of our satellites and planetoids 
have been dwarfed in size and 
weight by the Soviet satellites. This 
is because the Soviets have devel- 
oped more powerful rockets than we 
have. Mechta, the first Soviet planet- 
oid, weighed 3,245 pounds. Pioneer 
[V, our first planetoid, weighed only 
13.4 pounds. 

However, many scientists claim 
that what our planetoids lack in 
size, they have made up for in 
‘intelligence.” Our instruments may 
be smaller—but they are also more 
sensitive and provide more informa- 
tion. Result? Almost all the impor- 
tant scientific findings scored in 
space have been achieved by U.S. 
satellites. Pioneer V continues this 
tradition. 


Indians Lose 


The Tuscarora Indians lost a 
two-year legal fight to prevent a 
portion of their tribal land from 
being taken over by the state of 
New York. 


In a 6 to 3 decision, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court ruled that the Tusca- 
roras must sell part of their property 
to the New York Power Authority. 

The authority is constructing 
a $72,000,000 hydroelectric power 
plant near Niagara Falls. When com- 
pleted in 1961, the Niagara Power 
Project will have an output capacity 
of 2,190,000 kilowatts. It will be the 
largest U.S, power project of its kind. 

Originally, the authority said it 
needed 1,383 acres of Tuscarora land 
for a water reservoir and power line 
right-of-way. When the authority 
tried to get the land by legal pro- 
ceedings, the Tuscaroras went on the 
legal warpath. The authority tried to 
compromise, It asked for only 550 
acres of tribal land. 

But the Tuscaroras steadfastly re- 
fused to give up any portion of their 
6,249 acres “at any price” and went 
to court. Eventually, the Tuscarora 


‘Ben Hur had nothing on Yogi Berra, New 


York Yankee catcher, who is modeling 
new protective helmet that comes down 
over his ears. Yankees are now holding 
spring training at St. Petersburg, Fla. 


case reached the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court decision 
hinged on one word: “reservation.” 
If the Tuscarora land was a “Fed- 
eral reservation,” then the land could 
not be taken over by New York with- 
out authority from Congress. 

However, the majority decision, 
written by Justice Charles E. 
Whittaker, held that the Tuscarora 
land was not a Federal Government 
“reservation.” It pointed out that the 
land was owned outright by the In- 
dians. Thus, it was subject to the 
powers of eminent domain, or the 
power of governments to condemn 
(take over) privately-owned land for 
the public good, with reasonable 
compensation. 

The minority opinion, written by 
Justice Hugo L. Black, held that the 
Tuscarora land has been known as 
a “reservation” for the past 150 years. 
“This is their home—their ancestral 
home,” wrote Justice Black. “I re- 
gret that this court is to be the... 
agency that breaks faith with this 
dependent people.” 


COMPENSATION TO BE PAID 


After the Supreme Court made its 
ruling, Robert Moses, chairman of 
the New York Power Authority, an- 
nounced that “fair compensation will 
be paid to the Tuscaroras.” He said 
that only eight Indian houses will 
have to be moved. The authority says 
it will see to it that these families 
will be moved to new locations “with- 
out unnecessary inconvenience.” 

> WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The Tus- 
caroras are one of the six tribes in 
the famed Iroquois Indian nation. 
Since 1775, the Tuscaroras have 
lived in their upstate New York “res- 


ervation,” near the Canadian border. 
They first moved there from North 
Carolina. Some 500 Indians now live 
on the land near the Niagara River. 

The tribe consists of six clans, 
each with a chief (sachem) and 
six vice-chiefs (assistant sachems). 
Women play the major role in tribal 
politics, selecting the sachems and 
assistant sachems of each clan. Then 
the selections must be approved by 
the oldest woman in each clan. Only 
then does the council of clan chiefs 
have its say. The council usually ac- 
cepts the slate of new chiefs and 
vice-chiefs, 

In most ways the Tuscaroras are 
now thoroughly “Americanized.” To- 
day, the Tuscaroras smear on 
war paint, don headdresses, or smoke 
peace-pipes only to accommodate 
photographers. 

News that the Supreme Court had 
ruled against them was greeted with 
dismay by many Tuscaroras. Under 
a 1794 treaty pact, they insist they 
are entitled to Government protec- 
tion “so long as the grass grows 
green, rivers run free, and the sun 
sets in the West.” 


Summit Timetable 


Leaders of East and West were 
“on the move” as they held a 
series of conferences in prepara- 
tion for the May 16 “summit” 
meeting in Paris, France. 


® West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer flew to the U.S. for an 
“informal” visit. (see photo). He and 


UPI 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West Ger- 
many is visiting U.S. to discuss summit 
strategy with President Eisenhower, and 
accept honorary degrees from Princeton 
and University of Southern California. 





President Eisenhower discussed the 
Soviet “squeeze play” on West Ber- 
lin, and the chances for world dis- 
armament. On March 22, Chancellor 
Adenauer was scheduled to fly to 
Tokyo, Japan. 

British Prime Minister Macmillan 
and French President de Gaulle met 
in Paris to discuss summit strategy. 
Still to come: visits by President 
de Gaulle to Britain and the U.S.; 
and by Khrushchev to France for 
talks with De Gaulle. (This latter 
visit was postponed last week when 
Premier Khrushchev came down 
with the flu.) 

Before the summit meeting in 
May, the Western Foreign Ministers 
are expected to get together in 
Washington. They will try to iron 
out any disagreements so that the 
leaders of the West will be prepared 
to present a united front. 


In 
Brief 


PRIMARY NO. 1. In the New Hamp- 
shire Presidential primary election—the 
first of the year—Senator John F. 
Kennedy (Dem., Mass.) polled more 
than 45,000 votes, the largest tally ever 
garnered by a Democratic Presidential 
hopeful in this traditionally Republican 
stronghold. 

On the Republican side, Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon also broke 
the state primary record. He tallied 
65,000 votes—about 10,000 more than 
the record set by President Eisenhower 
in 1956. 

Senator Kennedy’s backers were ju- 
bilant at the over-all results. Usually, 
the Republican candidate carries the 
traditionally Republican state by a two 
to one margin. In this month’s 
primary, however, Vice-President Nixon 
outpolled Senator Kennedy by a mar- 
gin of only three to two. 


FCC SHAKEUP. President Eisen- 
hower named Frederick W. Ford to 
be the new chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC). A 
member of the commission since 1957, 
Mr. Ford was chosen to fill the post 
vacated by former chairman John C. 
Doerfer. 

Mr. Doerfer had been attacked by 
critics in Congress for having accepted 
tavors (including a Florida yacht trip) 
from owners of radio and television sta- 
tions. The critics charged that Mr. 
Doerfer could not effectively regulate 
the broadcasting industry while accept- 
ing favors from it. 

Mr. Doerfer defended his actions by 


asserting that a commissioner was not 
a “second-class citizen,” and that he 
should be able to choose his own 
friends. At President Eisenhower's re- 
quest, however, Mr. Doerfer turned in 
his resignation. 


INSECT WAR. Italy has offered a 
home to sixty billion “immigrants” from 
Sweden—but they're unusual immi- 
grants. They are ants. Italians hope the 
Swedish ants will kill off the country’s 
Alpine caterpillars. The caterpillars kill 
thousands of dollars worth of trees each 
year in Italy’s mountains. 

Why Swedish ants? The native Ital- 
ian ants are not good caterpillar fight- 
ers. American red ants could not stand 
the cold temperature in Itaiy’s moun- 
tains. But the Swedish ants—raised in 
the sometimes chill climate of Sweden 
—fill the bill perfectly. 


RED “BORROWERS.” A $7,000 gift 
from the Donner Foundation in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., will help pay for some 
of the books “borrowed” by inquisitive 
Russians at the U.S. exhibition in Mos- 
cow last summer (see Sept. 16 issue). 

The American bookmobile exhibit at 
the Moscow fair was such a success 
that Russian visitors walked off with 


-some 2,800 volumes about life in the 


U.S. To fly additional books to the ex- 
hibit, an emergency “booklift” was es- 
tablished by John C. Bullitt, a New 
York attorney. 

Officials were pleased at the impact 
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of American books on the Russian peo- 
ple. They cited the “borrowed” books 
as proof of the exhibit’s success in 
spreading information about America. 


TEEN-AGERS EXECUTED? About 
150 Hungarian teen-agers have been 
executed by the government of Com- 
munist Hungary, according to reports 
reaching Britain. The teen-agers were 
arrested for allegedly participating in 
the 1956 Hungarian revolt against So- 
viet troops stationed in the, country. 
They were reportedly held in jail until 
they reached the age of 18, then were 
executed. Communist officials denied 
these charges. They said the West was 
telling “lies which obviously serve the 
objects of the cold war.” 


NEW CAPITOL LOOK. Our nation’s 
Capitol dome in Washington, D.C.- 
usually gleaming white—was a strange 
reddish-brown color earlier this month. 
As part of the Capitol’s -current “face 
lifting,” a crew of workers sandblasted 
and chipped 25 layers of paint from 
the dome. At last the cast-iron surface 
was exposed for the first time since 
the dome was finished in 1865. Then a 
coat of zinc chromate (known as “red 
lead”) was put on to prevent rust. 
(This gave the dome its reddish-brown 
color.) Painters will now give the dome 
two coats of off-white paint. (For more 
on Capitol face-lifting, see special 
February 24 issue on “Our Govern- 
ment at Work.”) 
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TIME FOR CHANGE? Starting April 3, eastern Kentucky and part of Tennessee will 
go on Eastern Standard Time. Interstate Commerce Commission made change from 
Central Time after businessmen said it would be more convenient to oper- 
ate on same time as Easterners. Dotted lines on inset map show old zones. 
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Hubert H. 


HATEVER else may be said about 

Hubert Horatio Humphrey, Jr., 
it can never be said that he is lazy. 
A man-in-motion all his life—his abun- 
dant energy frequently fortified by vita- 
min pills—he moves around so fast that 
his office staff considers it a triumph 
if it doesn’t completely lose track of the 
Senator any more than once or twice 
a week, 

And in his two terms in the Senate, 
Humphrey has sponsored no less than 
1,044 bills and resolutions! 

The “Minnesota whirlwind,” as some 
people call him, was born over his 
family’s drugstore in Wallace, $.D., 48 
years ago, the second of four children. 

When Humphrey entered the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1929, he chose 
political science as his major. His edu- 
cation, however, was interrupted by the 
economic depression of the early 1930's. 
Because of dwindling business, the 
Humphreys moved their drugstore to 
Huron, S.D., a larger town. Hubert 
quit school, studied pharmacy briefly, 
and pitched in to help revive the 
family’s hard-pressed business. 

In 1936, Humphrey married Muriel 
Buck. With “Bucky's” encouragement, 
he resumed his college studies. He took 
on part-time jobs as janitor and drug- 
store clerk to support himself, gradu- 


Humphrey 


ating from the University of Minnesota 
three years later—Phi Beta Kappa and 
magna cum laude. 

After a year’s study at Louisiana State 
University for his master’s degree, Hum- 
phrey taught briefly at the University 
of Minnesota. He tried to volunteer for 
military service during World War II 
but was rejected because of lung cal- 
cification. 


UMPHREY first entered politics in 

1943, when he ran unsuccessfully 
for the mayoralty of Minneapolis. Two 
years later, having welded the Demo- 
crats and the Minnesota Farmer-Labor 
party into a coalition, he was swept 
into the mayor’s office with a 31,000- 
vote plurality. In 1947, he was re- 
elected by a 51,000-vote margin, the 
largest in the city’s history. 

He was propelled into national prom- 
inence a year later during the Demo- 
cratic party’s national convention. Hum- 
phrey practically blew the convention 
apart with an explosive plea for a 
strong civil rights plank in the Demo- 
cratic platform. States’ rights advocates 
were indignant at Humphrey’s remarks, 
and walked out of the convention. 
The situation became so heated that 
many southern Democrats “bolted” and 
formed a third party, the so-called 


Wide World 
Humphrey and his family take to ice on lake in front of their home at Waverly, 
Minn.—(I. to r.) Douglas, 11, Robert, 15, Hubert Ill, 17, Nancy, 20, Mrs. Humphrey. 





“Dixiecrat” party, for the 1948 election. 
(Most of the “Dixiecrats” later returned 
to the Democratic fold. ) 

That same year, Humphrey won elec- 
tion to the Senate,_the first Democratic 
Senator in Minnesota’s history. 

One reporter has commented that 
“words come to Humphrey as easily 
as water flows over Niagara Falls.” 
Some persons consider him an eloquent, 
thoughtful orator. Others criticize him 
as an incessant “chatterbox” who can’t 
even discuss the weather in anything 
less than “several thousand well-chosen 
words.” 

On one occasion, he received a note 
from a listener who pleaded: “You 
don’t have to be eternal to be immortal, 
Hubert!” Replied Humphrey good-na- 
turedly: “I can’t help it. It’s in my 
glands.” 


N a visit to Moscow in 1958, Hum- 

phrey had an eight-hour talkathon 
with another man with the gift for gab, 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev. Humphrey 
came back with a “personal message 
from Khrushchev to Eisenhower,” one 
which he would not reveal to reporters 
except to drop tempting hints at every 
stop enroute back to Washington. 

Such actions have left him open to 
charges of being a “publicity-seeking 
opportunist.” His opponents accuse him 
of saying or doing almost anything 
for. the sake of a headline. 

His defenders, on the other hand, 
argue that the Senator is a sincere 
liberal who is not afraid to speak out 
on subjects that many other politicians 
try to avoid. They insist that the things 
he says need saying—and that only 
Humphrey has the political courage 
to say them. 

Humphrey himself speaks of his path 
to the Presidential nomination as an 
“uphill fight.” He stresses that he is 
a man of modest means—not a million- 
aire like some other candidates. But 
he insists he is the “fighting candidate” 
the Democrats need to win next No- 
vember. 


In April 6 issue: Lyndon Johnson 





Nenior Scholastic 


Mid-Term Review Test 


Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you dif- 
ferent instructions. Questions are based on material in 
Senior Scholastic, Feb. 3 through March 16 issues. 








1. MAP READING 
On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write correct an- 
swer. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 
______._____l. What is the term 
we use to describe the borders of 
Iran? 
2. By what means is 
oil transported from fields in Saudi 
Arabia to Mediterranean ports? 
—________ 3. In what direction 
would you proceed if you went from 
Haifa to Baghdad? 
4. In what direction 
is the “Tigris River flowing? 
___________5. About how many 
miles is it from Sidon to Abadan? 





il. NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
On the line to the left of each of 

the following statements or questions, 

write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 

Each counts 3. Total, 30. 

a. Which of the following cities 
will be the scene of a national] 
nominating convention in the 
summer of 1960? 

1. Los Angeles 
2. New York 
3. Philadelphia 
4 


San Francisco 
5. none of these 
. Which of the following men are 
matched incorrectly with their 
states? 


My total score 


, Hubert ; ee Mises. 
sota 

2. Lyndon Johnson—Texas 

3. John Kennedy — Massachu- 
setts 

4. Stuart Symington—Missouri 

5. Richard Nixon—IIlinois 

Which of the following is the 

most accurate estimate of the 

population of the United States 

today? 

1. 80,000,000 

2. 150,000,000 

3. 180,000,000 

4. 2,400,000,000 

5. none of these 

The “missile gap” refers to the 

1. time lag between develop- 
ment of the Atlas and the 
Titan 

2. time it will take to make 
operational missile bases in 
foreign countries 

3. lack of adequate defense ap- 
propriations in the U. S. 

. difference between U. S. and 
Russian production of mis- 
siles to our disadvantage 

5. none of these 

In the 1950's the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s share of all available 
taxes was about 

1. 10 per cent 

2. 38 per cent 
3. 55 per cent 

4. 70 per cent 
5. none of these 





For the fiscal year 1961, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has proposed a 
ae of about 
. $500,000,000 
2. $2,000,000,000 
3. $48,000,000,000 
4. $80,000,000,000 
5. none of these 


. Radioactive substances have be- 


come a national problem requir- 
ing action by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
because of 
1. the shortage of isotopes for 
medical research 
2. widespread illness in areas of 
the nation where nuclear test 
centers are located 
3. water pollution 
. the rapid increase of “fall- 
out” in urban centers 
. none of these 


The 1960 census is being carried 


on because it was provided for 

1. in each of the state constitu- 
tions 

2. in the Constitution of the 
United States 

3. at a conference of govern- 
ment and business leaders 
more than a decade ago 

4. by Congress in a law re- 
enacted every ten years 

5. none of these 

Among other things, the Na- 

tional Defense Education Act 

provides for 

1. deferment of college students 
who would otherwise be in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces 

2. loans to college students 

3. payments to the states for 
school construction based on 
size of school population 

4. emergency licenses for teach- 
ers 

5. none of these 

Which of the following state- 

ments is inaccurate? 

1. There are 100 U. S. Senators. 

2. There are 437 members of 
the House of Representatives. 

3. There are 9 Justices on the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

. The President of the U, S. 
may not hold office for more * 
than two terms. 

5. none of these 
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ill. PERSONALITIES IN HEADLINES 
On the line to the left of the name in Column A, write the number ; 


ceding 


the headline in Column B which can be identified with the person in the new: 
Each counts 2. Total, 20. 


1V. WORLD AFFAIRS 


. Edmund G. Brown 

. James B. Conant 

. Arturo Frondizi 

. Theodore F. Green 
», James P. Mitchell 
, Reza Pahlevi 

. Antoine Pinay 

. Richard B. Russell 


Column A 


SOPAIBUNUABWNY 


_ 


Column B 


. Senate “Elder Statesman” Will Not Run Again 
. “Mr. Europe” Seeks to Strengthen NATO 
Shah Seeks to Save Peacock Throne 

. Argentine President Greets Eisenhower 

Steps Down as Italian Premier 

. Seeks End of Capital Punishment in California 
. Steps Down as French Finance Minister 

. Joins British Cabinet in Reshuffle 

Leads Fight Against Civil Rights Bill 

. Links Waste of Talent in High School with 
National Defense 


. Gives Administration View on Labor Reform 


Antonio Segni 
Paul-Henri Spaak 


Hit 
Hn) 


Multiple Choice. Each counts 3. 
Total, 30. 


= S 


problem which the Latin 

American countries visited by 

President Eisenhower have in 

common is 

1. dependence on one or two 
crops 

. tule by dictatorship 

. falling prices 

. over-industrialization 

5. none of these 


. With which of the following 


Latin American countries is U. S. 
relations at “an all-time low’? * 
l. Argentina 

2. Cuba 

3. Mexico 

4. Uruguay 

5. none of these 


». The following countries were in- 


volved in border incidents which 
threatened the peace in recent 
weeks: 

1. Egypt and Saudi Arabia 

2. Morocco and Tunisia 

3. India and Nepal 

4. Israel and Syria 

5. none of these 


—__d. In which of the following areas 


cm... 


AUTOMOBILES 
29% 


30% 


Legislation 
2. Tibetan Premier Denounces Red China 


RS 


ANTLUUELS REALONE TTD 





was a rebellion against the gov- 
ernment of France put down in 
recent weeks? 

1. Algeria 

2. Corsica 

3. Southern France 

4, Cameroun 

5. none of these 


. The 1960 Winter Olympic 


Games were held in 

1. Rome, Italy 

2. Geneva, Switzerland 

3. Cortina, Italy 

4. Squaw Valley, California 
5. none of these 


__f. Which of the following coun- 


tries tested its first nuclear 
bomb in February? 

1. Canada 

2. France 

38. West Germany 

4. Italy 

5. none of these 


. In which of the following states 


x9 countries were the Commu- 
nists recently defeated at the 
polls? 

. South Viet Nam 

. Poland 
3. Yugoslavia 

. Kerala 

. none of these 


TARIFFS 
(As per cent of item's value) 


__h. A major development in the Do- 


minican Republic in recent 
months has been the 
1. successful invasion by Cuba 
2. unusual increase in sugar pro- 
duction 
8. expulsion from the Organiza- 
tion of American States 
4. mounting opposition to Tru- 
jillo 
5. none of these 
Which of the following countries 
are included in a tariff grouping 
known as the “Inner Six”? (Check 
two if necessary.) 
. Britain, France, Italy 
. Austria, Switzerland, West 
Germany 
. Belgium, Netherlands, France 
. Spain, Portugal, Sweden 
. none of these 


In which of the following coun- 
tries does the U.S. maintain 
military bases? 

. Iran 

2. India 

. Burma 

. Canada 

. none of these 


V. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the chart on which to base a conclu- 
sion. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


pom * 


a 


(1970) 


Commen Market 


BOX CAMERAS 


Common market tariffs were re- 
duced by 50 per cent between 
1960 and 1970. 
The British tariff on automobiles 
is 10 per cent higher than the 
Swedish tariff. 


. Of the countries shown in the 


chart the one with the lowest 
tariff on electric tools is Sweden. 


. The tariff of the U. S. on TV sets 


is higher than its tariff on box 
cameras. 


. The lowest tariff rate given in 


the chart is the U. S. rate on 
automobiles. 
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ELECTRIC TOOLS 








This powerful new antibiotic foam starts working tonight 
to let you... 


AKE UP TOMORRO 
ITH A CLEARER SKIN 


Nothing works so fast or clears your skin so well 
as new SKIN CLEAR Foam. This new flesh-tinted 
foam conceals blemishes while they heal. 


NEW EASY WAY TO HAVE CLEARER SKIN 
FAST! Just put this light foam on your face before 
you go to bed tonight. By morning, your face will look 
clearer and smoother. That’s because SKIN CLEAR 
Medicated Foam’s antibiotic action starts to destroy 
blemish-causing bacteria on contact. It continues to 
work all night long while you sleep. 


FIGHTS BLEMISHES WITH AN ANTIBIOTIC. 
Only SKIN CLEAR Foam has the powerful antibiotic 
Tyrothricin which dries and actually peels the pimple 
so that medication can get to the active center. Then 
it drains the pimple, further helping in the healing 
process. SKIN CLEAR hides blemishes completely 
while they heal by first concealing, then removing, 
the harsh redness of inflammation. You can wear it in 
the daytime because it is flesh tinted. Lets you date 
while you wait! 


‘ 


GUARDS AGAINST SCARRING. When a blem- 


ish becomes infected again and again, scar tissue 


forms. SKIN CLEAR Foam protects against second- 
ary infection. Its antibiotic action destroys harmful 
bacteria. Thus, the possibility of scarring is greatly 
reduced. 


BEAT ACNE WITH SKIN CLEAR CLEANSER. 
To check blemishes your skin must be kept medically 
clean. Max Facror’s second weapon—SKIN 
CLEAR Medicated Cleanser—gets your face the 
cleanest clean of your life. It completely removes 
grime and oily dirt, works far down to unclog pores 
and allow your skin to breathe properly. 


PERFECT FOR TEENAGERS! Although four out 
of five teenagers have skin blemishes, every day scores 
of them are finding out the marvels of the SKIN 
CLEAR team—how completely SKIN CLEAR 
Cleanser cleans, how SKIN CLEAR Foam conceals 
blemishes while they heal. Start tonight to let SKIN 
CLEAR give you smoother, clearer skin by morning! 


SPECIAL! Max Facror’s facial beauty book- 
let is yours with both Skin Clear Foam and 
Skin Clear Cleanser—absolutely free of charge. 


NEW SKIN CLEAR 
by MAX FACTOR 


Skin Clear Medicated Foam $] 95 


InN EASy-TO-usE AEROSOL conratNeR 


Skin Clear Medicated Cleanser $490 





Burma 
(Continued from page 13) 
live in the central part of the country. 

At the time of the Karen revolt, the 
Burmese army consisted of only 11 bat- 
talions. Six were made up of Karens (all 
of whom revolted), and two were infil- 
trated by Communists. 

Civil war broke loose. The country 
seemed on the verge of foundering. The 
capital city of Rangoon was surrounded 
by Communist rebels. Most observers 
wrote Burma off as a ripe plum for an- 
other Communist take-over. 

But by pluck and determination, the 
fledgling government somehow man- 
aged to survive. Courageously it fought 
for time to build up a loyal army. It 
succeeded in getting some aid from the 
U. S. and other countries. By 1951 it 
had turned the tide against the rebels. 


ESTERN 
to see Burma hold its own against 
both Communist and native rebels. To 
help keep Burma on its feet, the U. S. 
made and technical assistance 


nations were 1! elieved 


loans 
available. 

But in 1953, in a move which sur- 
prised the free world, U Nu announced 
that Burma would follow a more “neu- 
tralist” path between East and West. 
He rejected all further U. S. foreign aid, 

Many Western observers were later 
alarmed when Burma then started to 
barter with the Soviet Union. Soviet 
technicians began to turn up in Rangoon 
in increasing numbers. As economic con- 
ditions inside Burma grew worse (due 
largely to the falling price of rice—Bur- 
ma’s main export crop), the government 
became more and more dependent on 
Soviet aid. 

Trying to remain-neutral, but leaning 
heavily on the Soviets, Burma drifted 
helplessly from crisis to grisis. By late 
1958 the situation had become so bad 
that U Nu realized he would soon be 
unable to prevent a Communist take- 
over. It was then that he called in 
General Ne Win to take over. 

Last summer General Ne Win re- 
versed Burma’s six-year-old refusal of 
U.S. economic aid. He accepted a U. S. 
loan of $37,000,000 to help finance a 
highway from Rangoon to Mandalay, 
and to build classrooms for the Univer- 
sity of Rangoon. 

Wit help from other nations like 
Israel and Japan, and from the U. N.., 
Burma has received about $60,000,000 
in foreign aid in the past year. This is 
about 25 per cent of Burma’s budget. 


HESE foreign loans are helping to 
set Burma back on her economic 
feet. But the young nation still faces a 
rocky future. Die-hard Communist guer- 
rilla troops still menace the countryside 
in a few regions—although they are 


gradually being mopped up by the 
army. 

But more dangerous, in the view of 
many observers, is the feud between the 
non-Communist “Cleans” and “Stables.” 
Some people fear that their bickering 
will again prevent U Nu from governing 
Burma effectively. Then, they say, the 
Communists can walk in over the worn- 
out bodies of the feuding politicians. 

But other observers say that U Nu 
and his political associates realize that 
they must make a go of it this time if 
Burma is to remain a truly free and 
democratic nation—and that they are 
determined to do so. 

One of the first problems they must 
cope with is Burma’s relations with her 
powerful neighbor, Red China. For 
years China has been claiming title to 


BIS 
Rice is major item in Burmese diet—and 
Burma's largest export crop. In fact, Bur- 
ma is the world’s largest exporter of rice. 


a slice of Burmese territory. Once China 
even sent troops into northern Burma to 
occupy it. 

Late this January, General Ne Win 
agreed to surrender the small piece of 
land to China. In return he got a 10- 
year non-aggression pact from Red 
China. Burmese leaders hope that the 
pact will put a lid on further Chinese 
designs along the Burmese frontier. 

Having shaken off the “colonial yoke” 
only 12 years ago, most Burmese are 
still suspicious of Western nations and 
Western aims. But the Burmese, like 
many other Asians, are beginning to 
realize that Western colonialism is now 
mostly a’ thing of the past. More and 
more Burmese realize that Communist 
colonialism is a greater threat to their 
new-found freedom, 

Thus, as the first swallows of spring 
fill the sky above the golden pagoda of 
Shwe Dagon, Burma prepares for the 
return of civilian rule—hopefully. 


Civil Rights 
(Continued from page 16) 


erupted into free-for-all fights between 
whites and Negroes. However, one of 
the most prominent Negro leaders, Rev. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., has urged his 
followers to rely upon acts of non- 
violence, such as sit-down strikes. If 
necessary, he has said, Negroes should 
fill Southern jails to win their rights. 


ANY Southern whites predict more 
violence if more demonstrations 
continue. They say this friction would 
not have occurred if the Federal Gov- 
ernment had not interfered in the field 
of race relations. 

These Southerners insist that segre- 
gation is better for the South than in- 
tegration. They charge, furthermore, 
that a form of indirect segregation exists 
in many Northern states, too. For ex 
ample, many Negroes find it impossible 
to rent apartments or buy houses in 
white neighborhoods. 

Rep. James C. Davis (Dem., Ga.) 
has pointed out that many Southern 
Negroes move north in the expectation 
that they will be accepted into churches, 
schools, and all other phases of com 
munity life. “When they arrive,” says | 
Representative Davis, “they find the 
opposite is true. They are herded into 
squalid tenement quarters like cattle. 
They are overcharged. They are cheat- 
ed, If they settle in a white neighbor- 
hood, the white people move away as if 
the bubonic plague has struck the com- 
munity.” 

Representative Davis points out that 
friction between the races has led in the 
past to race riots in such northern cities 
as Detroit, Mich.; Cicero, Ill.; Chicago, 
[ll.; and Buffalo, N. Y. His conclusion: 
Many Northerners are hypocritical in 
attacking the South. 


EANWHILE, the civil rights issue 
is certain to figure in this year's 
Presidential and Congressional elections. 
Some states with large electoral votes 
—New York, California, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio—have large 
numbers of Negro voters. In a close elec- 
tion, the Negro vote might be decisive. 
Thus many Northern Republicans and 
Démocrats want to be on record for 
helping to pass a new civil rights bil. 
President Eisenhower has put his 
prestige into the battle for new civil 
rights legislation. Last January, he said: 
“In spite of constitutional guarantees 
and notwithstanding much progress ot 
recent years, bias still deprives some 
persons in this country of equal pro 
tection of the laws.” New legislation is 
needed, he stated, to “signal to the 
world that our Government is striving 
for equality under law for all our peo 
ple.” 





I ooking 


Listening’ 


(There are quite a few good pro- 
grams during the next two weeks, so 
we won't try to pick any one out of 
the crowd.) 
> Let’s begin on Friday, March 25, 
with a new show of awards, The TV 
Guide Award Show (NBC-TV) with 


Robert Young as host. This is the first | 


award show where viewers themselves 
picked the winners. The Electra Play- 
house presents Ernest Hemingway’s 
“The Snows of Kilimanjaro” over CBS- 
TV with Robert Ryan and Ann Todd. 

> On Saturday, March 26, NBC-TV’s 


World Wide ’60 will look at “Khrush- | 


chev in France.” 
> Sunday’s schedule is full of good 
ones. NBC-TV’s Sunday Showcase has 
“The American,” which many expect 
to win: several awards. It’s the story of 
[ra Hayes, an American Indian, one of 
the Marines who raised the flag on 
Iwo Jima during World War II. After 
the war, Hayes’ life was a tragic story. 
Lee Marvin plays Hayes. CBS-TV’s 
Conquest examines the “Riddle of the 
Porpoise,” how porpoises send out 
sound waves to see where they're 
going. Scientists feel if they can solve 
this riddle, they may be able to help 
blind people live a happier life. CBS- 
TV has another Young People’s Con- 
cert, with Leonard Bernstein and the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
> On Startime, (NBC-TV) Tuesday, 
March 29, you'll see a version of a 
famous short story by Guy de Mau- 
passant, “The Juggler,” sfarring Tony 
Curtis, Patricia Medina, and Nehemiah 
Persoff. 
>» ABC-TV’s pleasant new musical 
series, Music for a Spring Night, 
Wednesday, March 30, will present the 
winners of the 1959-60 Metropolitan 
Opera Regional Auditions. 
> Making its bow Thursday, March 
31, will be a new mystery series on 
NBC-TV called The Dow Hour of 
Great Mysteries. Joseph Welch, the 
famous lawyer, is host. 
> On Friday, April 1, NBC-TV’s Bell 
Telephone Hour will have an all-clas- 
sical program, “The Concert Hall.” 
> Next Saturday, April 2, World Wide 
‘60 discusses the many theories of how 
the Earth was formed. 
> Lastly, the big event on Monday, 
April 4, is the Oscar Awards. Bob Hope 
will be MC on this NBC-TV special. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each of these shows. 
~Dick KLEINER 


‘Take an Esterbrook on 


your next flight of fancy! 


Sure, skywriting is a lot of fun. But—indoors— it’s hard on the 
furniture. This is where Esterbrook comes in big! It’s perfect 
for indoor flights of fancy. 

Esterbrook has 32 custom-fitted pen points. One is sure to 
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Another thing, Esterbrook Fountain Pens tend to cost a lot 
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miracle discovery —ink. Pick up your Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
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The Greatest 


ACK IN MARCH of 1954, one of 

my buddies from Philadelphia 
popped in for a visit. The talk turned 
to dribbles and jump shots, and my 
friend started raving: 

“We've got a kid in Philly,” he said, 
“who's the greatest. He’s already 6-11, 
strong, fast, with all the grace and co- 
ordination in the world. He’s got every- 
thing. Honestly, he’ ready for the pros 
right now!” 

So I filed away the name—Wilt 
Chamberlain—for future reference. Only 
a week later I heard that a Philadel- 
phia all-star high school team was com- 
ing into town to play our local 
wonders. So off I hustled to the game. 

Now, New York City is mighty proud 
of its high school basketball. It’s prob- 
ably the best in the land. But what 
Wilt did to its all-stars shouldn’t hap- 
pen to a—well—a hound dog. No one 
could rebound with him, no one could 
stop him from stuffing the baskets. He 
actually toyed with them—and all these 
players were being “rushed” by the big 
colleges! 

That summer Wilt played in the hot 
Catskill Mountains’ hotel league (about 
100 miles from New York City). The 
league “jumped” with college stars from 
Kansas, North Carolina, and other fa- 
mous schools. But the kid from Over- 
brook High ran, jumped, and shot rings 
around them. He averaged over 30 
points a game against some of the 
greatest college centers in the game! 

Convinced that Wilt was going to be 
the greatest of them all, I wrote an 
article about him in the September 15, 
1954, issue of Scholastic Magazines. 
That story made history. It made us 
the first national publication to spot the 
player who's now being hailed as the 
greatest of all time. 

The rest, of course, you know. Wilt 
went on to become a two-time All- 
American at Kansas, put in a season 
with the Harlem Globetrotters, and is 
now burning up the pro league. He has 
already smashed all the scoring and re- 
bounding records. And remember, this 


of ’Em All! 


is only Wilt’s first year in the pros. 
Imagine what he’s going to do with 
another year or two of experience un- 
der his belt! 

Now a 7-2 skyscraper, rippling with 
muscles, the Warrior wonder is the 
Babe Ruth of basketball. He owns huge, 
tremendously strong hands; plucks re- 
bounds off the board the way a giraffe 
picks roses off a bush; and dunks balls 
through the hoop as easily as you can 
toss pebbles down a well. And he does 
this with all the ease of a Dean Martin 
or Perry Como. 

With all the thrills he’s had in bas- 
ketball, he still thinks his greatest was 
the time Overbrook High made up a 
seven-point deficit in just one minute 
to lick the state champions, 76-75. 

—HeErMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 





OWED TO WILT 


You may rave of Schayes and Russell 
And the other stars who hustle, 

Like Cousy, Baylor, Pettit, and the rest; 
Scream about them, bellow, 

But an up-and-coming fellow 

Is sure to wind up tops, the very best. 


For it’s Wilt, Wilt, Wilt, 

Like a giraffe this man is built; 

He can run and shoot and rebound 
like a rocket. 

Why, with ease he stuffs the basket, 

While opponents blow a gasket; 

Just name a man he can’t put in 
his pocket! 


When a foe will drive in under, 

Wilt’s big mitt the ball will plunder, 

As he springs a foot or two above the 
netting. 

He can score on taps and jumpers, 

Use his elbows like truck bumpers, 

You can bet he keeps opponents always 

+ sweating! 


So it’s Wilt, Wilt, Wilt, 

He can cover you like a quilt; 

He can always make his man look 
like a twerp. 

He can score a hundred ways, 

Leave you in a hopeless daze, 

He’s the greatest one-man gang 
since Wyatt Earp! 








Opinion Polls 
(Continued from page 9) 


cent. Only four! Many elections have 
been decided by fewer than that! 

Furthermore, the pollsters cannot be 
exactly certain just how strong an inter- 
viewee’s choice may be. He can be sol- 
idly behind a particular candidate, or 
he,may be quite “lukewarm”—or even 
on the borderline. Yet the pollster 
marks down the choice as “one vote” for 
a particular candidate. 

Then many factors can change bor- 
derline opinions before a voter actually 
enters a voting booth. Some observers 
say that’s just what happened in 1948. 
Many people who had told the pollsters 
they favored Dewey finally decided to 
vote for Truman. 


3. Polls give an unfair advantage to 
certain candidates before the conven- 
tions. 


Polls can create public opinion as 
well as measure it. Every time precon- 
vention poll results are announced, 
they influence the thinking of many citi- 
zens. 

For example, a voter's attitude to- 
ward a particular candidate may be 
shaped by the amount of support the 
polls indicate he has. Everyone likes 
to support a winner. So people start 
jumping on the band wagon of the 
“front-runner.” 

Furthermore, the average man, when 
asked by a pollster to pick his favorite 
candidate for the nomination, is not 
likely to know the specific qualifica- 
tions of all the candidates. He thus picks 
the name of the man he has heard the 
most about, or perhaps seen most on 
television. 

The polls, therefore, do little more 
than report how much publicity the 
various candidates have received. In the 
hands of & shrewd candidate, polls can 
become an important publicity weapon. 

Besides, the most widely-publicized 
candidates may not be the best ones for 
a party to nominate. In 1940, for ex- 
ample, Wendell Willkie was practically 
unknown a few weeks before the Re 
publican convention. He never Jed any 
polls. But he was nominated by the con- 
vention and won more votes than any 
other Republican candidate did between 
1932 and 1952! 

Similarly, on the Democratic side, 
Adlai Stevenson did not lead any of the 
public opinion polls prior to the 1952 
convention. Yet Stevenson was nomi- 
nated by the Democrats and won more 
popular votes in that election than any 
other Democrat in U.S. history except 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1936! 

These factors, in combination with 
the polls’ unreliability, lead to only one 
conclusion: polls can be more harmful 
than helpful in an election year. 


Famous Battles 


By Raymond Przybysz, Bishop Ryan High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


* Starred words refer to famous American battles 
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1. Battle in which Davy Crockett 
died. 
}. Pacific Island battlefield in World 
War UL. 
. Not older. 
2. Uncooked. 
3. Greek nymph of mountains and 
hills, 
5. Related to a weasel. 
. Inactive. 
. Teddy Roosevelt led the charge. 
. In the matter of (legal, two 
words). 
21. Poet Eliot’s initials. 
23. Rodgers and Hammerstein’s ____ 
and Juliet. 
. Royal Navy (abbr.). 
3. Alcoholics Anonymous (abbr.). 
. Rap gently. 
. I have, you have, he 
. Move. 
. Third note of musical scale. 
. Europium (abbr.). 
. Year (abbr.) 
5. Smaller than a lake. 
. Rubs with oil. 
. First part of legendary magical 
phrase. 
. Manganese (Chem. symbol). 
2. Right (abbr.). 
. Allied landing in Italy, Jan. 1944. 
5. Pray (Latin). 
. Island in Baltic Sea. 
. Coiled knot of hair. 
. Battle of Bull _ 1861. 


. Analysis, as of an ore, 





. Bloodiest battle of Civil War. 


. Egyptian pound (money). 
3. Absent without official leave. 


. Only this and nothing else. 


5. Raw metal. 
3. Establish. 


*22 


27. 
28. 
*33. 


36. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
Al. 
44. 
46. 
48. 


. “D-Day” invasion of 


. Kathode (abbr.). 
. Famous U.S. Marine Battle, 


World War II. 


. Found in most churches. 
. We breathe it. 
14. 
16. 
17. 
. A World War 


Like. 
Songs. 
Power. 


II battle occurred 
on this Marianas island in 1944. 


peninsula in France, 1944. 
Often stars opposite a soprano. 
Account examiner. 


Philippines battle occurred in this 
island in 1942. 


Not off. 

Sanitary (abbr.). 

Troubles. 

Snakes that crush prey. 

Unruly crowd. 

Combining form used in zoology. 
Ruthenium (abbr.). 

Our continent (abbr.), 





ii i" i Teps, don’t miss. Mi Good 
i Fair. Save your money. 


MiAMiTHE LAST VOYAGE (MGM. 
Produced by Andrew and Virginia 
Stone. Directed by Andrew Stone.) 


This is the thriller to end all thrillers. 
Actually filmed on the Ile de France, it 
tells the story of a large luxury liner 
and what happens to its passengers, of- 
ficers and crew from the time a fire 
breaks out until the very end, when, 
from lifeboats, we see the once-proud 
ship (called the S.S. Claridon) sink to 
its watery grave. An explosion follows 
the fire and rips a hole through all the 
decks. But even then the captain 
(George Sanders), hoping to avoid panic 
and injury, delays in ordering passen- 
gers to the lifeboats. When he finally 
decides to evacuate the ship, the situa- 
tion is precarious. Frightened passen- 
gers are running in circles. One of them 
(Robert Stack), however, has to keep 
his head: his daughter is suspended on 


a narrow ledge made in their cabin by 
the explosion. His wife (Dorothy Ma- 
lone) is caught under a sheet of metal. 
Stack is frantic in his efforts to save 
both. 

Perhaps The Last Voyage is too ex- 
citing! Too much happens. One unbear- 
ably tense episode follows another— 
until. you're as exhausted as the men 
and women on the Claridon. But the 
film is expertly photographed, and it’s 
not often that a movie has a real ocean 
liner for its fires, explosions, and eventual 
destruction. —Puiuie T. HartTuNG 


MOVIE CHECK: LIST 


Musical—(M); Docu- 
Western—(W), 


Comedy—(C) ; 
Animated Cartoon—(A); 


Drama—(D); 
mentary—(Y); 
“iv vSwan Lake (Y); Journey to the 
Center of the Earth (D); Wreck of the 
Mary Deare (D); Last Angry Man (D); 
Mouse That Roared (C); Power Among 
Men (Y); Third Man on the Mountain (D). 
i“iOn the Beach (D); The Miracle (D); 
Hound-Dog Man (M); Libel (D); FBI 
Story (D); Private’s Affair (C); Devil's 
Disciple (C). 

“The Gazebo (C); The Flying Fon- 
taines (D); 1001 Arabian Nights (A); 
—30— (D); 4D Man (D); But Not for Me 
(C); Hey Boy! Hey Girl! (M). 

Never So Few (D); Best of Everything 
(D); Jayhawkers (D); Cash McCall (D); 
Bramble Bush (D). 
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ELECTRIC SHAVER 


Start Shaving now with the new SUNBEAM 
ROLLMASTER SHAVER! Exclusive 11° angle 
scissor-like shaving action gives close shaves 

in absolute comfort—no nicks or cuts. 
Exclusive self-adjusting rollers automatically 
adjust up and down—with spring action—solve 
every shaving problem. 
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Album of the Week 


“The Pretty Sound” (Columbia). Jazz 
can be sweet, lyrical, and tender. For 
proof, we offer this top recording by 
Joe Wilder (trumpet) and a group of 
jazz all-stars. Even the tunes are gems— 
Harbor Lights, The Boy Next Door, 
Greensleeves. Hank Jones (piano), Urbie 
Green (trombone), and Jerome Rich- 
ardson (sax and clarinet) all take fine 
solos, but the best track belongs to Wil- 
der and Jerry Sanfino (flute, clarinet) 
doing It’s So Peaceful in the Country. 
This will touch you deep. 


New Popular 


Dinah, Yes Indeed! (Capitol). Dinah 
Shore is a songwriter’s dream singer; 
this is incontestable. She cares about 
her songs. Hear her do Taking a Chance 
on Love, I’m Old Fashioned, and Where 
or When, and you'll see what we mean. 

Como Swings (RCA Victor). Perry 
hits par for this 12-hole course. There 
are some sand traps (Donkey Serenade, 
Route 66), but he chips out and onto 
the fairway with Mood Indigo, I’ve Got 
You Under My Skin, Begin the Beguine, 
and others. 


* New Classical 


Encore Please, Sir John (Mercury). 
Here’s a carefree program of shorter 
symphonic pieces—quick encores—that a 
fine orchestra like Britain’s Hallé will 
play under the energetic conducting of 
a man like Sir John Barbirolli. Sibelius’ 
Valse Triste, Chabrier’s Joyeuse Marche, 
Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever and 
five others fill out this musical kaleido- 
scope. Caution: Do not play them all at 
one sitting; it’s not fair to you or to Sir 
John. 

Beethoven/Symphony No. 5 (RCA 
Victor). Fritz Reiner conducts the Chi- 
cago Symphony in a muscular, deliber- 
ate performance of Beethoven's Fifth. 
From the four opening notes (the famous 

. — of World War II), the music 
moves steadily to a total climax. Com- 
pleting the disc is the Coriolan Over- 
ture, worthily rendered. 


Pick o’ the Pops 


Music from Broadway Dept.: Bing 
Crosby’s Music from Home (from 
“Greenwillow”) on Columbia . .. What 
in the Worlds Come Over You? asks 
Jack Scott (Top Rank) . . . All Teresa 
Brewer wants is Peace of Mind (Coral) 

. And Mitzi Gaynor wishes everyone 
a Happy Anniversary on Laurie. 

—Bos SLOAN 





Up or Down? 


During training maneuvers in Kan- 
sas, one soldier came floating down into 
camp amid gusty high ‘winds. 

Somewhat battered and bruised, he 
was brought before his commanding 
officer, who said to him, “It took a lot 
of nerve to come parachuting down in 
this wind, but you ought to know better 
than to do anything so dangerous.” 

“But I didn’t come down in a para- 
chute,” protested the soldier. “I went 


up in a tent.” 
Atlas News 


There's Always a Choice 


The young recruit turned his nose 
up at the Army stew and complained to 
the mess sergeant, “Don’t I have any 
choice here?” 

“Certainly, my boy,” replied the ser- 


geant. “Take it or leave it.” 
Ideas for Better Living 


Not Postcard Variety 


“Would you like to take away some 
views of the boarding house?” asked the 
seaside landlady. 

“No, thanks,” replied the departing 


guest, “I have my own.” 
Tit-Bits 


She Asked For It 


A well-meaning lady held a -cookie 
above a dog and commanded, “Speak! 
Speak!” 

“Why,” said the dog modestly, “I 


hardly know what to say!” 
Arkansas Baptist 


eeceserrs Krazy Kaptions errr 


From ‘The Heiress’’ 
$ $ $ 
Write a Krazy Kaption for the photo 
above and win $1. Mail your entry 
before April 8 to “Krazy Kaptions,”’ 
care of this magazine, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because many schools will be closed 
for spring vacation next week, there 
will be no issue of this magazine 
dated March 30. The next issue will 
be dated April 6. This omission of 
one issue does not interfere with 
your regular quota of 15 issues dur- 
ing the second semester. 











Actions Speak Louder 

A millionaire was being interviewed 
by a reporter on how he had become so 
wealthy. 

“It’s a long story,” said the wealthy 
one, “and while I'm telling you we 
might as well save electricity and 
turn off some of the lamps in this room.” 

“You don’t have to tell me the story,” 


said the newsman. “Now I know it.” 
ABC-TV 


Tall Story of the Week 


The oldest first lieutenant in the Air 
Force, 50 years old if he was a day, had 
this explanation for his failure to get 
promoted. “It was during the campaign 
in the Pacific,” he said. “Every night the 
CO insisted on_getting us out of bed for 
an alert. 

“After a couple of months, I found a 
large monkey in the hills, dressed him in 
one of my old uniforms, and trained him 
to run to my place when the alert 
sounded, hop in, start the engine, and 
sit there with his hand on the throttle 
until the all-clear sounded. 

“For weeks it worked beautifully, but 
one night the all-clear never came. I 
rushed onto the field just in time to see 
my plane with the monkey at the con- 
trols taking off from the field and join- 
ing the formation. There we were, the 
CO and I, the only two persons left on 
the field. 

“And that’s why I’m the oldest lieu- 
tenant in the Air Force,” the officer con- 
cluded. “And I wouldn’t mind it so 
much—if it weren’t for the fact that the 


monkey is now a colonel.” 
Capper’s Weekly 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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TRIG. keeps a 
man so odor-free 
a bloodhound 
couldn’t find him! 


@TRIG's the new deodorant 
designed especially for men! 


& TRIG checks odor up to 27 
hours, perspiration all day! 
TRIG protection builds for 
hours after you roll it on. 

That's staying power! 


& TRIG has a clean smell and 
a neat roll-on applicator. 





BY BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF 
BUFFERIN®, VITALIS®, IPANA® 
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Fly in the Ointment 


Two flies met in a grocery store. 

“Well, hello, Mrs. Buzz,” said one. 
“I haven’t seen you in ages. How's 
everything with you?” 

“Not so good,” replied her friend. 
“Junior's been so cranky, I've had to 
walk the ceiling with him every night 
this week.” 

American Weekly 


To Be Exact 
[wo guys were discussing their car 
troubles. 
“What model is your car?” one asked. 
“It isn’t a model,” replied the other. 


“It’s a horrible example!” 
Future Parmer 





WALLET 
PHOTOS 


25 


or 
with, oF 00 for 25 a 
wallet photes. Each 2'4x3' 
inch phote is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, poertreit 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 





$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for - if the adver- 


tisement mentions als, the stamp dealer 
will send you in  —,- any free stamps, or 


stamps rm pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ 
aon stamps has a price clearly marked. 
cep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
A AL KT 
buy. When writing to stomp advertisers 
to write your name and address on your 
the upper left-hand corner of the env 





g ’ 
appeal to the Executive Editor of = 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St 





Cotectien of Glant-size is- 

; s lephant Set, 
Brussels Fair, Olympics, Jet 
Alrcraft, Boy Scout, Somali Animals 
complete, Romania Flags, Tege Set, 
Diamond Popes, U.N. . ete., plus 
big Stamp Dictionary and approvals. 
Everything 10¢. 


STAMPEX, Box 47-KSC 


que White Plains, N.Y. 


105 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS 10c 
105 British Colony Stamps, 
all different, 10¢. Approvals. 
CROWN STAMP COMPANY 
Virgil, Ontarie 


Dept. . 

TERRIFIC ARGAIA 
BARGAIN! 

isracl—lIceland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 

set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus 

large stamp book—All LA offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 


te approvals inci 
Eup RE STAMP CORP, " Dept. SB, Toronte, Canada 


STAMP COLLECTION ONtY 


100 different stamps from Europe 

Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 

etc. 5¢ to approval applicants. 

TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 




















The problems of homeless refugees 
are featured on the new 4-cent World 
Refugee Year commemorative stamp, to 
be issued on April 7th by the U. S. Post 
Office. In gray and black, the stamp pic- 
tures a family group facing down a dark 
hallway toward a bright exit. The dark 
hallway is meant to represent want and 
oppression, and the exit represents the 
brightness of a new life. 

The stamp will be issued in Wash- 
ington, D. C. If you want First Day 
Covers of this stamp, address your re- 
quests to: Postmaster, Washington, D. C. 
Be sure to write “First Day Covers 4- 
cent World Refugee Year Stamp” on 
your outside envelope. Enclose a money 
order or certified check to cover the 
cost of the First Day Covers you want. 
For information on how to order Art- 
craft of First Day Covers of U. S. and 
U. N. stamps, write to: F. U. N. Cover 
Service, 


Box 34, Whitestone 57, N. Y. 


D REFUGEE YEAR 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE | 


The Postal Administration of the 
Netherlands New Guinea recently issued 
a series of charity stamps. Part of the 
money from the sale of these stamps is 
given to charitable organizations doing 
social work. 

The new series consists of four dif- 
ferent stamps, each picturing a flower 
of New Guinea. Shown on the stamp 
below is a picture of a rhododendron, in 
pink on an orange background. Flowers 
on the other three stamps of the series 
include a trumpet flower, an orchid, and 
violets. —M. Ronan 


COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Mr. Harold Zuckerman, School and Col- 
lege Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
answered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
pharmacist. What is required?—M. B., 
Logan, W. Va.; . . . What opportunities 
are therePp—M. H., Franklin Square, 
N. Y.; ... Where can I get more infor- 
mation?—C. S., Anaconda, Mont. 


A. In high school take courses in 
mathematics, chemistry, and physics. 
Some pharmacy schools require at least 
two years of college before admission. 
Beginning this year, accredited schools 
of pharmacy will offer high school grad- 
uates a five-year program combining 
liberal arts with pharmacy. Opportuni- 
ties exist in retail, hospital, or industrial 
pharmacies, or with government agen- 
cies. Write Charles Pfizer & Co., 630 
Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y., for a 
free copy of “Your Career Opportunity 
in Pharmacy.” 


Q. 1 want a career in social work. 
What preparation is needed? What op- 
portunities are there?—R. H., Fernan- 
dina Beach, Fla. 


A. Preparation takes six years; four 
years in a college of liberal arts with 
courses in economics, sociology, psy- 
chology, and statistics, and two, years in 
an accredited graduate school leading 
to a masters degree in social work. 
Employment is with government or pri- 
vate agencies for psychiatric, medical, 
or community social work. Write the 
Council on Social Work Education, 345 
E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Q. I would like to become an opera 
singer. What training is necessary? 
G. F., Detroit, Mich. 


A. You should have, in addition to a 
promising voice, stage presence and ex- 
perience, command of foreign languages, 
and an appreciation and understanding 
of art and literature. Seriously consider 
continuing your education beyond high 
school, School and church choirs pro- 
vide good experience now. 


Q. I am a senior in high school and 
plan to be a clerical worker. Is a college 





diploma necessary? What opportunities 
are there?—T: R., Portland, Ore. 


A. A college degree is not required, 
but a high school diploma is. Employ- 
ment is available in retail stores, gov- 
ernment agencies, business offices, and 
manufacturing plants. Many clerical 
skills are taught on the job; but better 
salaries go to those with skills such as 
typing and stenography. 


Q. Lam interested in becoming a for- 
eign correspondent. What are the basic 
requirements and qualifications? What 
type of college education should I plon? 

~M. T., New York, N. Y. 


A. Plan college work in English (jour- 
nalism), history, economics, foreign lan- 
guages, and geography. Ability to write 
and think elearly is most important. 
Write for your school newspaper and 
year book. At college do the same. Your 
first goal should be employment on a 
newspaper. 


Q. I am planning to study psychol- 
ogy. What training is needed?—W. J. R., 
Dalton, Ga.; ...Is a medical degree 
necessary?—B, S., L. I. C., N. Y.; . 
How long is the training and how ex- 
pensive?P—J. J., Rockingham, N. C. 


A. A masters degree in psychology is 
required for even the most routine posi- 
tion. This training will take 4-6 years 
and cost $5,000 to $12,000, depending 
upon the college one attends. Many 
scholarships are available. Veteran’s 
Administration, Public Health Service, 
and U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation may also help. Unlike psychiatry, 
psychology does not demand a medical 
degree. Write the American Psychologi- 
cal Association, 1333 16th St., N. W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 








SECRETARIAL 


( — > 
Katharine bb 
BOSTON 16 1 S 
21 Marlborough St. SECRETARIAL 
NEW YORK 17 Three 
230 Park Ave. 
MONTCLAIR, NJ. 
33 Plymouth St. 


PROVIDENCE 6 
155 Angeli St. 











Outstanding training. 
practical courses. 
One-Year Secretarial 
Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) 
Special Course for College Women 
Catalog: Ennoutment Dean 





TEACHING 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and peer grades 
© 4-year accredit pro- 
gram pot ‘liberal arts 
and professional education. 
® Groduetes qualify for N. Y. 
State Certificate. 
© B.S. Degree in yy” 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS. COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave.,N. Y.11 ORegon 5-0830 














* School & College Directory 


offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 





THE ARTS 








BEAUTY CULTURE 





PRATT 


THE ART SCHOOL: B.S. in Art Teacher Educa- 
tion; B.F.A. in Advertising Design, Graphic Arts & 
Illustration, and Interior Design; Bachelor of 
Industrial Design. M.S. in Art Education and Master 
of Industrial Design. —_— OF ADMIS- 
SIONS, Brooklyn 5, N. 








CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PAINTING FASHION 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 
GRAPHICS WEAVING 
catalog INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESIGN 
on INTERIOR DESIGN § © SILVERSMITHING 
request ADVERTISING EWAMELING 
ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 


DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 
babs East Boulevard, Cleveland 6 ) Chie 


CORRESPONDENCE | 


COURSE in COMIC ART 
WRITE TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST 
and FREE 48-poge CATALOG 


DUNCAN OF COMIC ART 
2 LUWANNA CIRCLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 





SCIENCE & LAB 











Secome a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN mons 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
Top paying positions waiting for Franklin Graduates — one 
of the nation’s leading Schools of its kind. Free Placement 
National reputation for thorough training. Extensively Equip 

ped. Beautiful, spacious School. Coeducational. Ap 

proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write for catalog 7 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
N f HILADE t PENNA 





REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory. X-ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. # 
vision. . 


Apr., July, 
log indicating school grade. 
NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 


of Medical Laboratory Technique 
3414 East i Rana 
Minneapolis 


BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 











Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


2 —_ Semen wverywhere 

Beauty Culture offers 

tunities for personal and 
pendence than almost any 

For Facts on ao Beauty Culture career, write to: 

NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 

» Dept. 3-8, 3639 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. sua 











FREE literature is available on 
request from the schools and col- 
leges listed on this page. Write for 
it today! 














AVIATION 











eyes 0 


Aviation IS the future ...it can be yours! 
Offering you high pay, prestige, security... 
a place in the lead rank of an exciting 
field. Choose the aviation direction you want, 
study at world-famous Embry-Riddle in air- 
minded Miami. Top-ranked courses in all 
phases of aviation, including Business Pilot 
with a BBA degree (in conjunction with the 
University of Miami). E.R grads are in 
demand. Placement service. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


7 
4 


Riddle 


AERONAUTICAL smnerivreve 


Dept. R — Aviation Building « Miami 30, Floride 
Att'n: Dean of Admissions 

| choose aviation! Send me complete infor- 

mation on E-R Aeronautical Training. 


iS SaaS 
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Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


Going... 

Going... 

GONE! 

That's you—you've given up the 
solo act for a duo and a steady date 
in your life. No more scheming, no 
more suspense. No more wondering 
about who's on the other end of the 
line when the phone rings at 8 
o'clock sharp. No more worrying 
about being turned down with a 
“Sorry, I have a date.” Everything's 
definite, defined. With steady cou- 
ples, life is more predictable . . . or 
is it? 


Q. I've been going steady with my 
girl for six months, but she still runs 
around with her ex-steady and sits on 
the bus with him. What do you do with 
a two-timer? 


A. With six months of going steady 
behind you, you should know your girl 
well enough to be able to talk this over 
and come to an understanding. Some- 
thing is amiss, but it may not be quite 
as serious as it appears, It’s unfair, 
agreed, but it’s also natural to be in- 
terested in an old flame. It might help 
if you could choose a good time to 
talk with her and then explain how you 
feel and ask her how she feels. With 
the air cleared, you can decide together 
the conditions on which you want to 
continue your relationship. 

If your talk only proves what you 
now suspect—that she is too much in- 
terested in this boy to be interested 
enough in you—be glad that you found 
it out now. Going steady is a large 
investment of time, money, and your- 
self. An investment with no returns is 
a bad deal. It’s best to know where you 
stand. If you ask for the talk, you have 
taken the upper hand and saved your 
pride, whatever the outcome of the 
talk may be. 

You might also think about not see- 
ing her—or calling her—for a while. Her 
interest may be renewed if you let her 
find out what she had by seeing what 
she hasn't. 


Q. My girl keeps doing things to 
make me mad, so | keep bregking up 





A Scholastic Magazine cartoon 


“| understand you and Doris 
had a little tiff last night.’’ 


with her. But I always go back, no 
matter what she has done. My friends 
all say I shouldn't. Should I? 

A. It’s true that friends never know 
the inside story of a romance. They're 
familiar only with what they see. When 
that looks wrong, they're not afraid to 
say so. 

In your case, they see Sharon flirting 
with other boys, saying anything she 
wishes to you, breaking dates—in gen- 
eral, twisting you around her little 
finger. Your friends are pleased when 
you decide that you've had enough, 
disappoimted when you go back for 
more. They don’t see the things you do 
to make Sharon mad, or notice the 
times that you and Sharon are the 
perfect couple. 

It’s a good idea at least to take your 
friend’s opinions into consideration. 
You're blind to much of Sharon’s un- 
fairness because you're her steady. But, 
for the same reason, you see qualities 
in her that you admire very much, 
qualities which perhaps aren't apparent 
to others. Put all the evidence together 
and weigh it carefully before you de- 
cide what to do. Don’t act solely on 
the advice of well-meaning, but par- 
tially-informed, friends. 


Q. Now that I've been going steady 


with a boy since September, I find that 
I don’t like him as much as I did. How 
do I break up with him? 


A. There’s no need to make a crisis 
of a love that has died a natural death. 
Half a dozen other lights of your life 
will probably fade out before you find 
a flame that will burn forever—with 
ever-increasing brightness. 

Neither is there any need to let a 
person down with a thud that will put 
a permanent dent in his morale. If you 
suddenly stop speaking to him, or start 
dating other boys overnight without a 
word of explanation, you may either 


break his heart or make a bitter enemy 
of him—depending on how he reacts. 
And in either case you'll have a ‘guilty 
feeling every time you pass him in the 
hall for the rest of the school year. 

But you can let him down gently and 
probably insure his having at least a 
faintly friendly feeling for you if 
you don’t drop him. Gradually take 
the emphasis off twosome dates and 
put it on group activities. When Dick 
suggests that the two of you bowl a few 
rounds on Saturday, suggest that Reg 
and Judy join you. Invite Dick over on 
Friday night and include half a dozen 
other friends, too. Once you have Dick 
in a group situation, don’t slight him, 
but do extend your interest around the 
circle. Let him get used to having fun 
with lots of people—instead of just with 
you. 

After two or three weeks, you should 
be able to bring up the subject of “go- 
ing steady” for frank comment: “I like 
you a lot, Dick, but I'd like to go out 
with other boys, too. I've decided that 
16 (or 14 or 17) is too young to settle 
down with just one person.” Make it 
clear that you'll still be pleased to have 
Dick ask you for a date, but that you’d 
also like to take in an occasional dance 
with Gene or a baseball game with 
Dave. 

Dick may not take this as hard as 
you imagine he will. It could be that 
the magic has been a little on the minus 
side for him, too, recently. 

If Dick is hurt, you'll at least know 
that you’ve let him down as graciously 
as possible—a courtesy you owe him. 
He'll recover from your loss of interest 
—perhaps more rapidly than you think. 

For future reference, look before you 
leap into a “steady” arrangement. The 
more wary you are of declarations of 
undying love, the less likely you are to 
wind up in a situation that calls for a 
declaration of independence. 
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To have, to hold 
...to cherish forever 


The diamond rings you choose for your 


engagement and wedding have a special 
meaning—a foreverness. For these are sym- 
bols of your love, chosen but once—cher- 
ished forever 


When you select Keepsake Diamond 
Rings, yours is the perfect symbol of love 
For Keepsake is the engagement ring with 
the perfect center diamond—flawless, with 
fine color and magnificent cut. Only a dia- 
mond of this superlative quality can reflect 
full brilliance and beauty and give you 
that wonderful feeling of pride and satis- 
faction always 


Genuine registered Keepsake Diamond 
Rings are not sold by all jewelers—only 
by authorized Keepsake-Starfire Jewelers 
(listed in the yellow pages). Choose from 
many distinctively beautiful styles, each per- 
manently registered and guaranteed for 
your protection. From $100 to $10,000 


Are You Sure of the Etiquette 
of the Engagement and Wedding? 


Keepsake's valuable new booklet, ‘The Etiquette 
of the Engagement and Wedding, gives expert 
advice on the announcement, parties and showers, 
trousseau, invitations, attire, gifts, the ceremony 
and many other details. Another booklet, ‘’Choos- 
ing Your Diamond Rings,” gives interesting and 
helpful facts about diamond quality, value and 
styling. For both booklets, send 25c with name 
and address to: Keepsake Diamond Rings, Syra 
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““Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. Should a girl wear hose before she 
shaves her legs or wears heels?: 


A. Stockings seldom look well with 
hairs peeping through the knit. For a 
well-groomed look (unless you have 
very blond hair on your legs), it’s best 
to start shaving when you begin wear- 
ing hose. 

However, it’s perfectly all right to 
wear stockings with flat shoes. And un- 
less you've mastered the fine art of walk 
ing in heels, it’s better! 


Q. Earlier this year, (Dec. 9, *59 
issue) you printed advice on how to get 
rid of blackheads. Being a boy, I don't 
have a blackhead extractor or washing 
grains, so I removed the blackheads by 
squeezing. Now I have several large skin 
pores on my face. Without grains, how 
can I shrink them? 


4. True, a cosmetic counter does seem 
to be in “No Man’s Land,” but its wares 
can help men as well as women. Wash- 
ing grains are still the best aid we know 
of for shrinking enlarged facial skin 
pores. If you'd feel embarrassed buying 


High school senior Pam Wilt, 
17, successful Chicago model, 
must keep her eyes sparkling, 
despite long hours before the 
cameramen’s bright lights. 


Plenty of sleep and a proper 
diet — including a glass of 
milk to top off a nutritious 
breakfast — are ‘‘musts” for 


natural, wide-awake eyes. 


the grains yourself, ask your mother or 
sister to make the purchase for you. And 
in the future, try following the direc- 
tions! A blackhead extractor (which you 
can buy in a drug store) removes the 
heads without leaving enlarged skin 
pores. 


Q. I'm 5-feet, 10-inches tall. I tower 
over most of my classmates—boys in- 
cluded. How can I make myself look 


shorter? 


A. You're too tall only if you feel too 
tall. With poise, your height can give 
you a distinctive look that a short girl 
will never attain. Concentrate on relax- 
ing gracefully and on holding yourself 
proudly. Slouching, stooping, and hang- 
ing your head are out! 

Because you're tall, you can wear a 
greater variety of styles than most girls. 
So make the most of your proportions 
with bold prints, off-beat colors, and 
wide-wide belts. Minimize your height 
with horizontal stripes, contrasting belts, 
skirts and tops in different colors, and 
medium-heeled shoes. (Flats don’t make 
you that much shorter, and they're likely 
to give you a “falling over backwards” 


look. ) 


° ° oO 


Triple Pointers... Do you sometimes 
feel overdressed? Good rules to follow 
are never to wear more thanthree colors 
(multi-colored dress fabrics excluded) 
or three points of jewelry at one time. 


EYES RIGHT! 


plenty of light, 


While sewing, Pam uses 
properly 
placed on left, for a job that 
causes eye fatigue quickly un- 
less good habits are followed. 


The Big Ten... No, we're not talking 
about football! The subject is brushes— 
specifically, the brushes you need to be 
well-groomed. Six of the “big ten” are 
brushes that both boys and girls should 
use daily. 


1. Hair brush: for a healthy scalp; for 
neat and shining locks. 

2. Tooth brush: for prevention of 
tooth decay; for sweet-smelling breath. 

3. Bath brush: for use during daily 
bath, to remove waste products secreted 
by the approximately five million sweat 
and oil glands in your body. 

4. Nail brush: for clean, well-cared- 
for hands and feet; stimulates circulation 
and removes dead skin. 

5. Clothes brush: for removing lint 
and dust from your clothes (most effec- 
tive when dampened slightly); saves on 
cleaning bills. 

6. Shoe brush: for removing scuff 
marks and dirt; keeps leather “healthy.” 


For Girls Only 
Lip brush: for applying lipstick 
sania shaping lips to suit your face. 

8. Nail polish brush: for applying nail 
polish—colorless for everyday wear; pale- 
colored for special evening glamour. 

9. Eyebrow brush: for toaxing eye- 
brows into a neat, becoming line; for 
brushing dry skin and face powder from 
brows. 

10. Suede brush: for removing lint 
and shiny spots from suede “dress” shoes. 


Murine Company Photos 


Correct posture,good lighting 
help Pam to read with con- 
centration and understanding 
with minimum of fatigue as 
she ‘hits the books’ for finals. 
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1. CLEAN UP! Medicated Scrub Soap with oat pen ol a ~ l-20m\Y[-10lror-0e-1e Ma <-silaliale Mm ae} dleolaimal—ii el) 
aal-t- Uma -lealeh-1-Melaiaal—mmolime-3¢-ll-Maal-l.(-0) ommm-T- Nt) reduce large pores (ol al-1e1.4-Mn awelele)(-raaal-ldiele, 


skin radiantly clean. bacteria. Your skin glows! 


° 

3. HELP HEAL UP! Medicated Blemish Cream 4. SHOW UP with a brighter, clearer, more rav 
= tok Mania Maal -- Ullale mm Lalo mm otelalet—1-Uilale mmol l—leall-jal-t) T-Jallale motelaalo)(-> 4lelamiaal ole)ac- (oh il alelmmi- (3 ale) alet= 
Yolo) dal-t-Mr- tale Mi al=1| of-Meoll-t- lam 010 an) .d1a) able results, use all three daily! Set $2.85 


Canada. too 


Take 3 giant steps to clearer, more enchanting skin... medicated 


TEEN SCRUB S 


Dorothy Gray 














Beautiful | 


THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 
A mild, gentle shampoo may be used as often as desired to help 
keep hair looking its best. A Breck Shampoo cleans thoroughly, 
leaving the hair soft and easy to arrange. One Breck Shampoo 
is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third 
Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. Select the correct Breck 
Shampoo to bring out the natural beauty and lustre of your hair. 





New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 
4 ounces 60¢ @ Red for dry hair Yellow for oily hair © Blue for normal hair 


ENJOY THE BRECK SUNDAY SHOWCASE, A DRAMATIC SERIES, ON THE NBC TELEVISION NETWORK. 
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Debate or Default? 


eo : p.c.—The teaching 
profession itself must take the lead 
in improving public school instruction 

rather than defaulting to “critics,” “na 
tional test 
citizens or citizens groups.” 

That 
through 


makers,” or “over-zealous 


was a main current running 


addresses and 
discussions at one of the largest Assn 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel 
opment conventions in years, March 6- 
10 in Washington, D.C. (Over 3,000 
took part in the conference. ) 

This keynote was sounded by 


William Van Til of New York Univ 
president-elect for 1961, at an 


many of the 


annual 


early 
convention 

Van Til urged educators to “rejoin 
the Great Debate” 


defensively, not in defense of the status 


session 


on education—“not 
quo not as spokesman tor complacency 
probably know bette1 
than our critics what is really wrong 


(for) we 
with our schools.’ 
For too long, said Van Til, profes 
have adopted “the 
barometer theory of education” in the 
Great Debate, “simply registering and 
responding to the pressures from the 


sional educators 


surrounding atmosphere.” 

As a result, said Van Til, “into the 
vacuum created by the abdication of 
professional leadership came Dr. James 
B. Conant.” Though crediting many 
“valid recommendations” in the Conant 
Report, Van Til warned that the 21 
recommendations should not 
taken for the Ten Commandments.” 

He pointed out that in the Conant 
Report, “Almost completely neglected 
is the crux of the curriculum problem: 
Un- 


touched is the vital matter of the mean- 


be “mis- 


what goes on within the courses. 


ingfulness of the learning experiences 


to the young person. Unexamined is 


New ASCD 
President 
Arthur W. 
Foshay 


Wide World Photos 


In Pennsylvania, Amish fathers discuss with their lawyer (left) why they refuse 
to send their children to brand new Twin Valley High School. Fathers fear 
new building is much too worldly—will distract young people from studies. 


the quality of the learning. Thus the 
report repeatedly deals with the shad 
ows, not the substance, of curriculum.” 

As if to match Dr. Conant’s junior high 
recommendations at an early date, Van 
Til, citing press reports on the study, 
countered 

“Professional educators should say to 
Dr. Conant with respect, courtesy, and 
firmness, ‘Siz, we do not support a child 
school. Nor do 
high 


centered elementary 
we support a_ subject-centered 
school and college. sup 
port at all levels—elementary, junior 
high, senior high, and college—an edu 
cation that with realities 
and appropriate social demands, that 


Instead, we 


deals social 
meets the needs of learners, and that 
develops democratic values. We are 
well aware that both individual devel 
opment and realistically conceived na 
tional needs are important. 

““On the junior high school level we 
cannot reconcile strict departmentali 
zation with your worthy goals of suffi 
cient guidance, expanded writing, and 
avoidance of undue academic pres 
sures. We believe the junior high school 
should include a daily block of time, 
two or three class periods in length, 


primarily centered on social under 
standing through study of 
social problems. Such a core of the 
curriculum gives one teacher time to 
really know individual students and to 
foster and work with abundant writing, 


P 3: . >» 
while avoiding excessive pressure. 


personal 


Career Teachers: If instruction is to 
be improved, the chief need is for more 
career teachers—those “professionally- 
trained and_professionally-committed,” 
outgoing president William M. Alexan 
der told the convention 

“More of our curriculum ills are 
caused by too few career teachers in 
the classro ms than by any of the sub 
ject-matter shortages we hear about,” 
declared Alexander. “Efforts to improve 
instruction,” he said, “are continually 
thwarted by the presence in our teach 
ing corps of misplaced, dissatisfied 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


There will be no edition published 
next week, during the spring va- 
cation. The next issue will be 
dated April 6, 1960. 
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unqualified persons.” 
cited figures to 
not ade 


temporary, and 

The ASCD leader 
show that many 
quately trained and do not meet pres- 
that a 
those trained to teach don’t 


teachers are 


ent certification 
fourth of 
enter 


requirements, 


the profession, and that many 
who do soon leave or do not consider 
teaching a career. 
As a Alexander, 
attention must be paid to the selec 


permanent 
result, said more 
tion, training, induction, and recogni 
tion of career teachers through the co 
operation of colleges and local school 
At present, he said, “perhaps 
the most marked deficiency of teach- 
ing as a profession exists in the lack 


systems 


of a well-planned and __ supervised 
transition from college trainee to ca- 
reer teacher.” 

To meet this need, he proposed an 
eight-point program, including: Selec 
tion standards for admission to teacher 
training; a “substantially longer period 
of training” (five or six rather 
than four); “extended, full experience 


in teaching under excellent school and 


years, 


college supervision, which would help 
identify candidates acceptable for pro- 
bationary employment”; a probationary 
period of at least two years (“the most 
critical need of all”); “comprehensive 
evaluation of the probationary teacher 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in six editions 
weekly as the Teacher Edition of Senior Scholas- 
tic, World Week, Practical English, Junior Scho- 
lastic, NewsTime, and Explorer, by Scholastic 
Magazines, Inc., 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. ie 


to assure appropriate recognition of 
with classification of ca- 
reer teachers .to follow for those de- 
serving it”; and an “organized program 
of in-service educational opportunities 
to assist the career teacher in his con- 


competence, 


tinued education.” 

“Certainly the 
from 
Alexander, “needs to include a meet- 
ing of minds on the possibilities of rec- 
ognition for superior performance, and, 
too, of alternatives if performance 
becomes inferior after career approval.” 


transition 
teacher.” 


plan for 


student to caree1 said 


PTeaching and Testing: “Test the 
teaching, not teach for the testing.” 

That was the urging of Finis Engle- 
man, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Assn. of School Administrators, who 
warned ASCD members that otherwise 
“national examinations in subject fields 
may become, if they have not already 
done so, the true curriculum makers.” 

He termed “dangerous” a tendency 
for test makers to be “the determiner 
of what we teach nationally.” Rather, 
“the test should be made to measure 
what thoughtful, scholarly 
have determined should be taught.” 

In a session on “Evaluation and Test- 
ing Programs,” the AASA official 
charged that “misuse of tests and misin- 
terpretation of test data” is resulting in 
“outrages against children and errors in 
sound education policy and practice.” 

“The root of much evil.” he said, is 
“the hurry to prove quality or the urge 
to show superiority in a few areas of 
together with blind 
fidence in a written examina- 
tion.” He cited “pressure from a trou- 


teachers 


learning, con- 


formal, 


bled nation, stern critics, boards of ed- 
ucation, and worried parents” together 
with the teaching profession’s “renewed 
desire to measure their own teaching” 
as leading to the misuse of tests. 

“In the main, 
the classroom needs more testing, not 
less, but the tests should be a part of 
the teaching and learning, made in 
general by teachers and pupils rather 


Engleman observed: 


than sent in by forces outside.” 


Conference Organization: Conference 
activity centered on assemblies, which 
pointed up job-alike 
groups, organized according to mem- 
bers’ and 56 
groups, which provided intensive dis- 
cussion of specific problems and issues. 
Among the discussion leaders was Mary 
Harbage, editor of Explorer and co- 
editor of NewsTime magazines. 


basic issues; 


positions; discussion 


“The World We Want”: One of the 
best attended and enthusiastic general 
sessions heard a panel of overseas stu- 
dents discuss “The Purposes of Edu- 
cation.” Members of the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum, they were: 


Lordsfield Anani Dzidzienyo, Ghana; 
Jordan E. Arzoglou, Greece; Bimal 
Parshad Jain, India; Tamar Liebes, Is- 
rael; and Alison MacEwen, United 
Kingdom. Moderator was Mrs. Helen 
Hiett Waller, Forum director. The 
March 2 issue of Senior Scholastic, con- 
taining a Forum discussion on Ameri- 
can high schools and other pertinent 
articles, was referred to by the group 
and available at the Scholastic Maga- 
zines exhibit booth. 


Resolutions: The ASCD resolved that 
any future legislation similar to the 
National Defense Education Act should 
provide aid “to all areas of the cur- 
riculum”; urged that kindergartens be 
maintained and provided where they 
are not; and asserted that only properly 
accredited colleges should offer pro- 
grams in graduate teacher education. 
The ASCD membership also urged the 
organization to “take steps to clarify 
the curriculum and purposes” of junior 
high programs and to formulate and 
state a position in this area and to 
draft a statement opposing federal con- 
trol under programs like the NDEA 


Officers: President, Arthur W. 
Foshay, executive officer, Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; President-Elect, William 
Van Til, chairman of the department 
of secondary education at New York 
Univ. Margaret Gill continues as ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


>New 


Hook Hits Colleges 


Hicaco—If high school graduates 
C come to college unable to spell, 
don’t blame the secondary schools—the 
colleges may be at fault. 

Addressing the annual conference 
here of the Assn. for Higher Educa- 
tion, J.N. Hook, executive secretary of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, asserted that, with some no 
table exceptions, the high schools are 
getting neither wise counsel nor effec- 
tive leadership from the colleges. 

Instead, said Hook, himself an Eng- 
lish professor (Univ. of Illinois), they 
get bitter criticism that college fresh- 
men can’t write. 

Rising to the defense of the 
ondary teachers, Hook 
that “every one of these criticized and 
bedeviled high school teachers went 
to college somewhere. If they do not 
perform their job well,” he continued, 
“it is partly because they were not 
prepared to do it.” 

Some high school teachers have 
weak minors in ‘English—16 semester 
hours, or so—because college English 
departments “have not been loud 
enough in their protestations to state 


sec- 


school noted 





certification boards, not insistent enough 
that any person who teaches English 
should know English.” 

Also, Hook contended, some teach- 
ers with English majors are badly pre- 
pared to teach composition because 
they have had no college composition 
work beyond the freshman year. “They 
simply do not know what good student 
writing is.” 

Besides putting their college “com- 
position houses” in order, Hook as- 
serted, English professors should take 
steps to improve the high school situ- 
ation. Hook said that most high school 
English teachers in Chicago, for exam- 
ple, teach five classes a day, 35 or 
more students in a class, 175 students 
a day, 875 student-hours a week. To 
require one composition a week from 
each student, he continued, and to 
spend the eight minutes per paper that 
careful evaluation demands, would 
mean 23 hours a week for grading alone. 

Add to this, the 25 hours spent in 
class, at least five hours for co-curricu- 
lar activities and five hours for con- 
ferences and 10 hours for lesson 
preparation, Hook said, and it makes 
a 68-hour week. This is why, he said, 
teachers assign very few compositions. 

The question of whether students 
should pay a greater share of their 
college education came up at several 
AHE sessions. One suggestion advanced 
by Grinnell College president Howard 
R. Bowen: a large-scale Federal schol- 
arship program for needy students— 
to enable them to attend institutions 
of their choice. 

Bowen also said that colleges should 
curb high-style campus living so that 
the money now being “frittered away” 
on luxurious living could be diverted 
to tuitions to support education. 

At a group discussion on creativity 
and education, Dr. Edward J. Gordon, 
director of the Yale Univ. Office of 
Teacher Training, noted: 

“Creativity, like virtue, cannot be 
taught, but only caught—if the climate 
is right. The teacher is at the center 
of the process; he has a double obliga- 
tion: to provide the conditions in which 
students may create and to be crea- 
tive in his own teaching.” 

At the same session, Vikter Lowenfeld, 
head of art education at Pennsylvania 
State Univ., observed that IQ tests can- 
not assess the creative mind. Creativ- 
ity and intellect, he 
not necessarily related. 


A School for Stella 


TELLA, Mo.—This small southwest 
Missouri school district, unwittingly 
spotlighted nationally in the hot civil 
rights battle, has moved its 350 stu- 
dents into a new $155,000 school here. 
The move, accomplished in one day 


said, are 


by 50 volunteers with 34 donated 
trucks and pickups, came 13 months 
after the district’s 21-year-old WPA- 
built school was destroyed by fire, Jan. 
15, 1959. About a month later, the 
school moved into a vacant brick build- 
ing, intended as officers’ quarters be- 
fore nearby Fort Crowder was deacti- 
vated. (See Scholastic Teacher, May 
1, 1959.) 

The Army first said the rent would 
be “nominal”; later billed the school 
$1,500 for part of a $6,200 annual 
“fair rental” required by law. 

To permit Stella to use the unused 
building rent-free, Missouri Congress- 
men introduced legislation — which 
passed in the House, but failed in the 
Senate, last year. 

This year, a short time before Stella’s 
new building—delayed by the steel 
strike and inclement weather—was 
ready, Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.) 
used the Stella bill as a vehicle for 
civil rights riders. This set off a major 
Senate filibuster, which was. still in 
progress as this issue went to press. 

Stella’s troubles didn’t end with its 
move into the new school. The third 
day in the new building, school su- 
perintendent Don A. Parsons discov- 
ered burglars had pried open the front 
door, battered open the vault with a 
sledge hammer and taken $328.75, in- 
cluding $87.75 for the March of Dimes. 

—HANK BILLINGS 


. 
Washington Study 
A legislative and citizen study of 
the problems of public education in the 
State of Washington will get under 
way shortly. 
Authorized at the last session of the 
state legislature, the study will be con- 


with: education beyond the 
high school; school finance and organ- 
ization; efficiency and economy of 
school management; improvement of 
instruction; and “the teacher.” 

Each will be surveyed by a citizen 
subcommittee of 
ing assembled. 


cerned 


15 members, now be- 


Harvard Eyes Frosh 


WANTED: Young men of high aca- 
demic promise, regardless of — their 
financial ability, to attend Harvard 
College. 

This, in effect, is the appeal con- 
tained in a report submitted recently 
by a committee of seven senior pro- 
fessors at Harvard, who spent a year 
studying the college’s student 
tion process. 

The committee rejected the notion 
that Harvard should assemble “an ideal 
class” of freshmen, neatly balanced ge- 
ographically, socially, economically, and 
by fields of study. Instead, it called for 


selec- 
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seeking individuals with high intellec- 
tual competence and moral quality. 

At present, it noted, the college re- 
ceives relatively few students from 
lower income groups “and almost none 
in the lowest.” Many gifted youngsters 
are probably overlooked because “they 
are frightened away from Harvard sim- 
ply because of bad advice or their own 
timidity,” said the report. It also cau- 
tioned that neither College Board ex- 
aminations nor a required set of high- 
school courses are an infallible guide 
to college success. 


Don‘t Miss... 


like it or not! 


Now It’s Called “Watch Your Slan- 
guage,” by Theodore M. Bernstein, in 
the Feb. 28 New York Times Magazine 
“Slang, which used to be the toy or 
the tool of the immature and the less 
educated,” says the author, “now salts 
—and sometimes sours—the speech of 
the better educated as well.” The rea- 
son, says Bernstein, a columnist fo 
Literary Cavalcade magazine, is that 
everyone these days is trying to prove 
he’s “really with it.” 

The Race to College, in the March 7 
Time; Higher Education on the Cuff, 
by Seymour E. Harris, in the March 
National Parent-Teacher; and College 
on Credit, by Dr. Charles A. Bucher, 
in the Feb. 15 New York Times Maga- 
zine. These three articles lend further 
weight to the picture of tough compe- 
tition for college admission, soaring col- 
lege costs, and the scarcity—or inade- 
quacy—of scholarships. Recommenda- 
tion of the last two articles: borrow 
for college. 


in Brief I 


Detroit high school students exposed 
to a foreign language outside of school 
have been urged by Supt. Samuel M. 
Brownell to “make the most of the op 
portunity that is yours” to learn an- 
other language. Writing to foreign-born 
students or those living in homes where 
another language is spoken, Dr. Brownell 
also issued a “personal invitation” to 
take 
school, after-school, and television lan 
guage 
skill in the language 


the students to advantage of 


classes to retain and INCTeCASC 


PAn 8l-year-old retired railroad fore 
man who invested in the stock market 
on savings from his $100-a-week job 
has given $228,000 to the Univ. of 
New Hampshire. Charles E. Stillings’ 
gift—largest in the university’s history 
was made “to help out those poor 
guys who can’t afford to go to college.” 
Stillings himself graduated from the 
university in 1900. 





By RONALD O. SMITH 


HE ELECTION of 


a challenge and opportunity to every 


1960 presents 


teacher of the social studies, whether 
American history class in high 
a fourth grade one in the 
elementary school. For a campaign and 
election afford a social studies teacher 


im an 


s¢ hool or 


an opportunity, such as few other single 
events do, to meet all the major ob- 
of the 
to encourage students to become active 


jectives social studies teacher: 
participants as citizens of this democ- 
knowledge of their 


social heritage, and develop their use 


racy, further their 


of social studies skills. 

One of the first questions that con- 
fronts the teacher in his busy schedule 
is: When shall I consider with my class 
the coming election of 1960—this spring 
or next fall? Early spring should cer- 
tainly be considered for these reasons: 

1. It may serve to alert both teacher 
and students to the importance of the 
coming campaign and the educational 
possibilities that it contains. 

2. It may be a timely and interesting 
subject, topic, or unit with which the 
year's work may be concluded. 

3. It may be used as introduction for 
the work of the coming fall. 

4. It may be used to practice deci- 
sion-making and forecasting of events, 
giving students an opportunity to evalu- 


Ronald O. Smith, supervisor of social 
studies for the Portland (Ore.) Public 
Schools, is on the editorial advisory 
board of Senior Scholastic. 


United Press International 


The 1960 Elections 


A Rich Social Studies Opportunity 


ate their predictions upon return from 
vacation. 

In the spring, advance study may 
be made of the Presidential primary 
system and the national political party 
conventions. 

Major advantages of the fall ap- 
proach to the study are its timeliness 
and the emotionalism generated at that 
time, lessening need for motivation on 
the part of the teacher. 

Through the election of 1960, the 
social studies teacher can help students 
to become active participating members 
of this democracy. Students are inter- 
ested in the great day-to-day events 
that they see headlined in the press, 
hear discussed over the radio and tele- 
vision, and observe in emotional private 
conversations. Thus, the teacher is pre- 
sented with a natural situation in which 
to motivate interest in the meaning of 
the democratic process. The main. task 
is to direct the attention of the class 
and to 
for further study. 

Students may be encouraged to ac- 
tually participate in the campaign by 
staging election rallies, doing ward du- 
ties, getting out the vote, and other 
activities. 

The may prepare 
campaign booklets that will delineate 
the major issues and the positions of 
the principal candidates and _ parties. 
The teacher may encourage her stu- 
dents to forecast the results of the 
primaries, conventions, and _ elections, 
and then to make a critical analysis of 
terms of the actual 
these activities 


summer 


to the event raise the issues 


students wish to 


their forecasts in 


results. With students 


will be prepared to assume the role of 
intelligent, responsible, and participat- 
ing citizens in the coming campaign 
and election and be able to competently 
observe the methods, tactics, and strat- 
egy of the major parties and candi- 
dates. 

The teacher can, of course, make sig- 
nificant use of the timely material in pe- 
riodicals such as Scholastic Magazines. 
(Senior Scholastic, World Week, and 
Junior Scholastic will publish special 
America Votes issues next September.) 

An election also gives the teacher a 
chance to review, guide, and develop 
an understanding and appreciation of 
the American social heritage among 
his students, for our election system 
and campaign procedures are a distinct 
part of our American heritage. Involved 
in such class study should be either a 
review or an intensive study of the 
origin, history, and present organization 
of our political party system. Political 
procedures in this country could be 
favorably compared with those of other 
political systems. A study of the elec- 
toral system will serve to broaden the 
student’s comprehension of the federal 
system. 

The various skills of the social stud- 
ies can be well taught in a setting 
of this nature. Among those especially 
useful to such a program are: critical 
thinking, where students may analyze 
campaign pronouncements; and reading 
of social studies materials. An election 
campaign produces volumes of both 
primary and secondary sources, with 
opportunities for both extensive skim- 
ming and intensive detailed readings. 
From this reading and thinking will 
come expression in both verbal and 
written forms—through essays, letters, 
conversation, and discussion groups 

As the old saying goes, “Figures 
don’t lie, but liars figure,” and _ this 
holds true of interpretation and _ pres- 
entation of statistical information by 
means of graphic presentation. In the 
heat of a campaign, little motivation 
is needed to teach students the use of 
these various graphic devices and their 
interpretation and limitations. 

Teaching of these social studies skills 
involves a two-way operation—the stu- 
dent learns to gather information and 
to utilize it, and he also learns to use 
these skills to convey his ideas and 
knowledge to others. 

No attempt has been made here to 
specify the attitudes that are involved 
in the teaching of the election. Suffice 
it to say that the election is the embryo 
for the teaching of the ideals of Ameri- 
can democracy, with activities suggest- 
ed that will encourage students to trans- 
form their attitudes into human _ be- 
havior. For the imaginative teacher, 
this presents an unequalled opportunity 
and challenge 





leleguide, 


The Cradle Song 


By HENRY MALONEY 
HREE of the 


actresses of the modern theatre will 
appear before television audiences as 
cloistered nuns when “The Cradle Song” 
is presented on Palm Sunday (Hallmark 
Hall of Fame, April 10, NBC-TV, 6:30- 
8 p.m. Eastern time). Helen Hayes, 
Dame Judith Anderson, and Siobhan 
McKenna will be garbed in wimples 
and habits as they enact the central roles 
in the play by Gregorio Martinez Sierra 
and his wife, Maria. 

No grandiose or ranting scenes will 
be found in “The Cradle Song,” a play 
of warmth and poignance. Thus, the 
three leading ladies will, for the most 
part, direct their talents toward lifelike 
expression, an art that conceals the art 
of acting. The television medium lends 
itself particularly well to this sort of 
intimate drama which stresses characte 
and feelings rather than dramatic physi- 
cal action. 

The story tells what happens when 
Dominican nuns find an infant on the 
doorstep of their convent. Because of 
the strict rule of the order, they feat 
they will have to offer the child for 
adoption. However, a benevolent doctor 
agrees to adopt the child, and then com- 


most distinguished 


missions the sisters to raise her. 
Through the years, the sisters grow to 
love the girl, Teresa. But Teresa, grown 
falls in love with a 
young man of the village. She leaves 


to womanhood, 


the convent to marry him. 
Bickford, 
namic performance as Judge Gaunt in 
Hallmark’s production of “Winterset” 
last fall, will portray Don José, the doc- 
tor. George Schaefer will again produce 
and direct. 

A student tele- 
vision by James Costigan” on the list of 
what 


Charles who gave a dy- 


seeing “written for 


credits might wonder precisely 
Mr. Costigan’s function is. In the first 
place, he must trim some lines so that 
the Martinez Sierras’ play will fit snugly 
into the 90-minute time slot allocated 
to the program (still further reduced 
by commercials). Secondly, he must see 
that the dialogue is readily comprehen- 
sible to a present-day audience. Our 
language has changed in the fifty years 


Henry Maloney is now on leave of 
absence from Cooley H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. He is taking graduate work at 
Columbia Univ. Teachers College. 


since “The Cradle Song” was first pro- 
duced. Further, this play is laid in a 
Spanish convent, and even though it is 
desirable to keep the original atmos- 
phere about the play, it must have clar- 
ity of expression. Finally, Mr. Costigan 
must visualize the play in television 
terms decide what the camera 
should be to get the most 
effectiveness out of scene. Of 
course, the director refines the camera 
positions for these “shots,” but the man 
who adapts the play for television pro 
vides the framework, 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


An audience’s reaction to a play is 
partly a response to the setting. There- 
fore, if the playwright designated the 
action as taking place in “Berlin, 1936,” 
viewers anticipate a different experience 
from what they would expect from a 
drama set simply in “Germany.” Similar- 
ly, “The Forest of Arden” and “The 
cloister of a convent of enclosed Domi- 
nican Nuns” evoke different expecta- 
tions. The play communicates the au- 
thor’s intent most perfectly when those 
watching it are acquainted with the real 
equivalent of its environment. 

Most informed people have some 
concept of the strictness of cloistered 
life, but if a student were to give a de- 
tailed report on some of the rigors these 


and 
aimed at 
each 


monastic orders impose on their mem- 
bers, the setting of “The Cradle Song” 
could be better appreciated. The report 
should also include answers to questions 
such as these: What is the philosophy 
that underlies these orders? What is the 
history of them? Who is Thomas Mer- 


ton? 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. The doctor diagnoses Sister Maria’s 
ailment as “melancholy.” Look up 
“melancholy” and “humour” in an un 
abridged dictionary to find the primitive 
medical origins of these terms. 

2. What do the authors show us of 
convent life? 

3. How does the author:show that 
rearing Teresa has been a communal 
affair, even though the closest bond 
exists between Teresa and Sister Joanna? 

4, Is it likely that an adoption such 
as the one described in the play could 
take place, or is the viewer asked to 
suspend his sense of reality here? 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Siobhan McKenna (center) describes 
the foundling baby to fellow nuns. 


5. Explain how each of these char- 
acters gains a measure of personal ful 
fillment through his relationship with 
one or more of the other characters: 
Sister Joanna of the Cross, Teresa, An- 
tonio, the Doctor. 

6. What does the canary symbolize? 

7. What character represents the 
letter of the law, as opposed to its spirit? 

8. “The Cradle Song” was written as 
a two-act play. Why are two-act plays 
rare in the theatre? Why are Shake- 


speare’s plays seldom presented in their 
original five-act format? 

9. Explain the statement, “The flash- 
back method of storytelling is an eftec 
tive bridge, but it can lessen suspense.” 


PROJECTS 
t 


1. Compile a list of orphans and 
foundlings in both classical and popular 
literature. Did all of them grow up to 
be successful? Check through the early 
pages of Lincoln Steffens’ autobiog 
raphy to see what his attitude 
toward such literature when he was a 
youngster. 

2. Using the “The 
Cradle Song” as the beginning, write a 
one-act play or a 
Teresa and Antonio. 

3. Write a one-paragraph theme on 
one of the following topics: 

(a) Is there a climactic: point in the 
play? 

(b) What elements make the play 
produced in 


Was 


conclusion .of 


short ‘story about 


timeless? (It was first 
1911.) 
(c) Describe 
the doctor is. 
(d) Explain the meaning of these 
words from the Vicaress’ curtain speech: 
your Reverences know that the 
beauty of the office lies in rightly 
marking the pauses, and in avoiding un 
due emphasis on the end of the phrase.’ 


what kind of person 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


What's in This Issue 


Burma . . . Democracy Tries Again 
in the Land of Golden Pagodas (p. 10). 
In our World Affairs article, we look at 
the Burmese political maze which has 
included the assassination of the na- 
tion’s top political leaders, the long but 
difficult tenure of U Nu as premier, re- 
cent rule by the military, and now, the 
return of U Nu. 


Civil Rights—A Problem and a Chal- 
lenge (p. 14). In our National Affairs 
article, we take up Number 6 in our 
By dipping 
back into history, we seek to make more 
facts behind the 
civil rights debate, the Senate filibuster, 
and 


Issues Before Congress.” 
understandable the 
recent sitdoewn demonstrations in 
some cities. 


Opinion Polls: Harmful or Helpful? 
(p. 8). In our “Forum Topic of the 
Week,” we take a critical look at elec- 
tion year public opinion polls, which 
nettle pleasing 
others. 


some people while 


Burma (p. 10) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 


U Nu, prime minister of Burma from 
1948 to 1958, has won a clear majority 
in Burma’s national elections and is to 
be prime minister once again. Since he 
was in office last, the government has 
been under army control, headed by 
General Ne Win. The army routed out 
bureaucratic corruption, black-market- 
ing, infiltration. That 
the government is being returned peace- 
fully to civilians attests to General Ne 
Win’s belief in democracy. Problems 
which remain for U Nu and his “Clean” 
party include development of the econo- 


and Communist 


my and mopping up Communist guer- 
rilla troops in the countryside. 

Burma, about the size of Texas, with 
a population of 20 million, is the rice 
bowl of the Far East. It gained its inde- 
pendence from Britain at the end of 
World War II, after a taste of Japanese 
rule during the war. For a time, Burma 
pursued a neutralist policy and even re- 
fused to accept U. S. economic aid. 
Ne Win did, however, accept U. S. aid. 
Ihe Russians, too, have extended aid to 
Burma. A border dispute with Commu- 
nist China appears to have been settled 
by cession of some land to Red China. 

Communists are counting on Burma’s 
political instability to open the road to 


power. But the Burmese army remains 
in the wings as the U Nu government 
goes to work. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the prob- 
lems which have faced Burma, its role 


in world affairs, and its relations with 
the U. S. 


Assignment 


1. Describe Burma’s relations with 
each of the following countries before 
the end of World War II: (a) Britain; 
(b) Japan. 

2. Under what circumstances did Bur- 
ma gain its independence from Britain? 

3. What roles have each of the fol- 
lowing men played in recent Burmese 
history: (a) U Nu; (b) Ne Win? 

4. Burma’s ability to deal with its 
internal problems is being watched by 
both the free and the Communist world. 
Explain. 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Study the map of Burma on page 
10 (or the map of Asia, in “U. S. and 
World Affairs Annual,” Senior Scholastic, 
Sept. 30, 1959, p. 31). How does the 


map help you to understand Burma’s 
desire for neutrality between East and 
West? 

2. Why have we granted economic 
aid to Burma? Should we continue such 
aid? Defend your viewpoint. 

3. Some observers predicted a _per- 
manent military dictatorship when Ne 
Win took over from U Nu in 1958. How 
have they been proved wrong? 

4. If you were U Nu, to which of 
Burma’s problems would you turn your 
attention first? Why? 


Application 

What difference does it make to us 
whether the Burmese are able to keep 
their independence? 
References 

Burma: Land of Golden Pagodas, by 
F. N. Trager. Headline Series, Foreign 
Policy Assn., N. Y. 

“Asia and Future World Leadership. 
The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, July, ‘58. 


Civil Rights (p. 14) 
American History, Problems of Democracy 
Digest of the Article 

The civil rights debate is on during 





TIPS FOR 


TEACHERS 


Are we giving our students adequate direction on reports? During the 


coming holiday season, some of our students may mix relaxation with work 


on reports, term papers, or other projects designed for sustained application. 
Too often, we assume that students have learned how to do research; that 
they know how to organize materials once they have located the sources; that 
they will present their findings in meaningful fashion. If this capsule survey 
of the problem has caused you to raise an eyebrow, it may not be too late to 
do some repair work before the papers come tumbling in. 
Why not ask students to prepare oral reports on what they have done on 


projects to date? You can select one or two such reports for critical analysis 
by the class. It may be that a student is relying heavily on textbooks when 
he should be looking into secondary or even primary sources. You may even 
wish to invite student attention to so simple a technique as note taking on 
cards or paper of uniform size, and using different cards for the varied items 
collected. This can preserve sanity when the time comes to organize notes 
preparatory to writing a first draft. 

There are, of course, a growing number of books on how to do research. 
An old standby with which I have had some happy experiences is Introduc- 
tion to Research in American History, by Homer C. Hockett (Macmillan). 
Many colleges publish little booklets to guide their students in social science 
research. On the high school level, however, we would like to suggest Chap- 
ters 5 and 6 (pages 12-15, brief indeed) of our Social Studies Skills Work- 
book. The workbooks may be ordered at 10 cents each in a quantity not to 


—H. L. H. 


exceed twice the number of school-year subscriptions. 
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a Presidential election year. And Presi- 
dential hopefuls may be affected by 
the outcome of the debate. The South- 
ern bloc has promised “to fight to the 
finish.” The President has held that we 
must show the world that we are “striv- 
ing for equality under law for all our 
people.” 

The Senate civil rights bill—storm 
center of the current debate—provides 
for a Federal “voting referee,” penal- 
ties for interfering with court-approved 
school desegregation programs, a per- 
manent committee on equal job oppor- 
tunities, Federal aid to communities 
undertaking school desegregation, etc. 

A bloc of Southern Senators has de- 
cided to exercise the right of unlimited 
debate to prevent the measure from 
coming to a vote. Although opposition 
to the “voting referee” does not appear 
to be intense, opposition to other sec- 
tions of the bill is adamant. 

The segregation pattern in the South 
emerged after the Civil War. It was 
sustained by the U. S. Supreme Court 
in Plessy vs. Ferguson (1896) in which 
the principle of “separate but equal” 
facilities for Negroes was upheld in a 
railroad coach case. In the 1940's this 
doctrine was limited sharply by the 
Supreme Court and, in 1954, the Court 
held segregation in the public schools 
to be “inherently unequal.” 

Dissatisfaction with the pace at which 
desegregation is proceeding in schools, 
buses, resturants, and other public facil- 
ities, has resulted in demonstrations 
and clashes in some Southern cities. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help all students understand the 
complexity of the civil rights problem 
in the South and the importance of the 
problem to the nation. 


Motivation 


If the study of history teaches us 
anything, it teaches us that the roots 
of the present lie deep in the past. 
What can we find in our country’s 
past that will help us to understand 
the civil rights problem? 


Assignment 


1. Explain each of the following as 
they affect the racial problem in the 
South: (a) 
(b) the “separate but equal” doctrine; 
(c) the school desegregation decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court in 1954. 

2. (a) What did the U. S. Civil 
Rights Commission report about regis- 
tration of Negro voters? (b) How 
have some Southerners criticized the 
report? (c) List the provisions of the 
civil rights bill in the Senate. 

3. What does the U. S. Constitution 
have to say about civil rights? 


the abolition of slavery; 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 
e No issue next week. Since many 
schools will be observing an early 
“spring break,” our next issue will 
be dated: 


April 6, 1960 


e Forum Topic of the Week: Val- 
ues in America today—what are 
they? are they really meaningful? 
are they too easily compromised? 
The first in a timely series of 
forums presenting the views of peo- 
ple from all walks of life. 


e National Affairs Article: High 
school mock conventions in a Presi- 
dential year. 


e World Affairs Article: Indonesia 
—The problems and challenges 
facing another Asian “neutral” re- 
cently visited by Khrushchev, and 
how these problems affect the U. S. 
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Pivotal Questions 


1. Sooner or later—usually sooner— 
statesmen engaged in debate on a na- 
tional problem appeal to the Constitu- 
tion to support their stand. What provi- 
sions of the Constitution have any bear- 
ing on the civil rights problem? 

2. The term “equality” is used fre- 
quently in discussions of the racial 
problem. How has the Supreme Court 
view of equality for Negroes changed 
since the Plessy decision of 1896? 

3. Why did President Eisenhower 
appoint a Civil Rights Commission? 
Discuss the connection between the 
commission’s report and the present 
controversy over civil rights legislation. 

4. Let’s look, once again, at the pro- 
visions of the Senate bill on civil rights 
(page 15 in the article or answer to 
question 2 c in the homework). If 
you were Senator Russell, what might 
you say about the provision for a 
“voting referee”? How do you feel about 
school desegregation provisions? Assume 
that you are a Senator who supports 
the civil rights bill. How might you 
answer Senator Russell? 

5. What evidence have we of unrest 
in some Southern cities because of the 
“pace of desegregation”? 


Application 


How we meet the problems posed 
by civil rights legislation is important to 
all Americans wherever they may live. 
Why? 


Opinion Polls (p. 8) 


American History, Problems of Democracy, 
Government 


Digest of the Arguments 


In our “Forum Topic of the Week,” 
we offer arguments on both sides of the 
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question: “Do public opinion polls in 
an election year serve a_ worthwhile 
purpose?” 

Supporters of the polls hold that they 
have become increasingly scientific and 
consequently more accurate; that poll 
results are read eagerly and stimulate 
interest in political campaigns; that poll 
findings impel conventions to nominate 
a people’s choice instead of a_politi- 
cian’s choice. 

Critics of the polls hold that poll 
results have been way off in the past 
and are subject to error; that polls 
can create opinion as well as measure 
it; that the polls have become so nu- 
merous that the public comes to regard 
the polls as a substitute for the election 
itself, and therefore stay away from the 
voting booth on Election Day because 
the final outcome seems assured in ad- 
vance. 


Assignment 


Using your own words, outline in 
parallel columns the favorable and criti- 
cal arguments about public opinion 
polls in an election year, Which of the 
arguments impressed you most? Give 
reasons. 


Things to Do 


1. Have the class offer their ideas on 
what might be regarded as a “scientific” 
cross section of the American people; 
a cross section of the community; a 
cross section of the high school student 
body. 

2. Have a committee poll the student 
body on the likely candidates in the 
November election. Discuss reasons for 
the poll results. 

3. Students can watch their daily 
newspapers for reports on poll results 
and bring the clippings to class for 
discussion. 

4. For a clear presentation of poll 
results, students can be referred to 
Scholastic Magazines’ Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion (1.8.0.) report on the 
link between smoking and cancer, in 
Senior Scholastic, Feb. 17, 1960, p. 27. 
For more about ISO polls, also see 
major article on polls in Oct. 14, 1959 
Senior Scholastic. 





Answers to Mid-Term 
Review Test 


(See pages 21, 22) 

1. Map Reading: 1-mountainous; 2-pipe 
lines: 3-east; 4-southeast; 5-400. 

2. National Affairs: a-1; b-5; c-3; d-4; 
e-4; f-4; g-3; h-2; i-2; j-5. 

3. Personalities in Headlines: a-6; b-10; 
c-4; d-l; e-11; f-3; g-7; h-9; i-5; j-2. 

4. World Affairs: a-1; b-2; c-4; 
e-4; f-2; g-4; h-4; i-3; j-5. 

5. Reading a Chart: 1-NS; 2-F; 
4-F; 5-T. 


d-l; 


3-T; 





EDUCATION 


FOR 


SURVIVAL 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER: 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, vice president and 
chairman of the Editorial Board of Scholastic 


Magazines, was presented, on February 17, 


1960, the American 


Education 


Award for 


1960. The citation (see page at right) was 


presented to Dr. Studebaker at the annual 


meeting of the American 


Association of 


School Administrators in Atlantic City, N. J., 
by the Associated Exhibitors of the National 


Education Association. 


Below, and on 


the 


pages that follow, is Dr. Studebaker’s speech 


accepting the award. 


M’ friends, | thank you most sin 
cerely for your gracious and very 
feeble ef 
strength of 


generous recognition of my 


forts to 


our beloved country 


contribute to the 
and to the cause 
of human freedom through our great 
profession 


difficulty 


experienced in singling me out 


I understand the you must 
have 
from among so many others who surely 
this But in ac 
cepting the award | want to make clea 
to you that I know 
had the 


taught and helped so much by 


re worthy of honor 
it came to me only 


because | very good fortune 
to be 
whom | 

Des 
States 


company 


the wonderful with 
have worked 
Moines, 

Office of 


with which I am now associated, and in 


people 
professionally in 
United 
Education, in the 


lowa in the 


this distinguished Association. 
An interesting part of these meetings 
is the exchange of good stories. I have 


one that some ot you Mmiay have heard 


but it is so expressive of the kind and 
degree of courage and optimism we 
must possess as we face up to the bat 
fling and dangerous conditions in the 
world today, that | to tell it 


Che story to me from my 


venture 
ivgaln came 


son during the last war when he was 
in the Army Air Force. 
A boy 


trooper He 


was In training as a para 


was ready to make his 
maiden hop. He had on his boots, a 
Sam Browne belt, a pistol on one side 
a dagger on the other. A parachute was 
on his back and a collapsible bicycl 
on his chest. On signal he bailed out. 
He counted “1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10” and pulled the rip cord, Nothing 
said to himself “Well, 


happened. He 


Photo by Fred Hes 


Ellsworth C. Dent of Coronet Films, left, President of the 
Associated Exhibitors, presents American Education Award 
for 1960 to Dr. John W. Studebaker of Scholastic Magazines. 


[ guess I counted too fast, maybe if 


I count slowly this thing will work.” 
So he counted “... 7, ....8...9 

10” and pulled the rip cord. Again 
“Gosh,” he said, 


I'm in. I 


bet when I get down this damn bicvcle 


nothing happened. 
“this is a devil of an army 


won't work.’ 
Now I call that 


kind of buovant and dogged determi 


optimism. It’s the 
ation we in this country must cultivate 
and demonstrate, regardless of personai 
consequences and sacrifices, if we are 
to play our full part in stemming the 
tide of expanding imperialistic dictator 
ship and the awful possibilities of ram 
social chaos 


pant in large sections of 


the world. 


> Over-riding Challenge to Education: 
What are the implications of the gath- 
ering 
over-riding implication is that our free 
dom will survive only if a program of 


storm for our profession? The 


organized education is developed cap- 
able of 


dynamic 


creating and maintaining a 


zeal for the cause of human 


freedom and a realistic understanding 


of today’s complex world 


> Our Comfortable Isolationism: I was 
a teacher and administrator when the 
general spirit of this country was one 
of real isolationism. I am not condemn 
ing ourselves for that attitude. I am 
a fact. And note I do not 
say isolationism was confined to the 
Middle West where I lived. I spent a 
good deal of time in the East during 
those years. I regularly read the Eastern 
newspapers. I recall an Easterner, aspir- 
ing to be President of the United 
States, who said in one of his campaigns 


just stating 


that he would “turn his back on the 
League of Nations,” and he said that 
after we had fought World War I t 
“make the world safe for democracy. 

Generally speaking, before and even 
after that war we were quite comfort 
able in our complacency. The far away 
places were just for the history books, 
and school history books were instru 
ments of instruction well designed to 


keep students rigidly to a course in 


im unconquerable number of 


voly Ing 
detailed 


students to say, 


facts which too often caused 
after passing the ex 
atte 


“Now I am through hitting 


aminations and even finishing 


high school 
the books.” 

Our geographic situation, with great 
oceans separating us from the actual or 


potential danger spots of the world 


certainly contributed very much to ow 


false sense of security. We were pre 


occupied with developing our own 


homes 
and opportunities for our families, and 


“getting on in life.” In the field of edu 


communities, providing bette 


cation our emphasis happily was turn 
ing toward the “child-centered school.” 
All of the 
mocracy were being widely applied in 
individual self 
reliance were. being emphasized as they 
tree 


marvelous theories of cd 


schools; initiative and 


should be in a truly society in a 


peaceful world. 


> Another Unexpected War: Then again, 
without most of us realizing that ou 
security was at stake, the armies of an 
arrogant dictator marched into Poland, 
slaughtered and enslaved millions of 
people, subjugated the country and 
precipitated World War II. For a long 





time we in this country were “neutral” 
in another war that finally came to be 
our own. 

With the Russians we were partners 
as the battle raged at Stalingrad. We 
were praying for the Russians. We were 
back of them and at their side with 
everything we could possibly do or 
supply. They were fighting on that 
front for their lives as we were fighting 
for ours on other fronts against the 
merciless designs of the Nazis bent on 
world domination. 

Finally, in 1945, we rejoiced in what 
was called “peace.” “Victory” was ours. 
But unfortunately, even then, we were 
as naive about the imperialistic pur- 
poses of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin as we 


of Education? Should I drift along 
under the illusion that America was 
permanently invincible, that all we 
needed to do was to continue naively 
and academically to extol the virtues 
of democracy with confidence that all 
would be well? Or should I admit to 
myself, as one who had long advocated 
and quite exclusively employed the 
“positive approach” in teaching the 
values of human freedom, that some- 
thing much more vigorous and ap- 
propriate than the customary program 
was imperatively necessary? I could 
make no other choice than to take the 
latter course. And what did you see as 
your duty? It was the same as mine. 
I know because in many ways you told 
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me so. But the long-standing restrain- 
ing influences persisted. 

I decided that education should not 
only cope with the current changes but 
should accept the obligation to create 
an unprecedented change in the tradi- 
tional, unsuspecting American attitude. 
I framed a written statement of basic 
principles for education in a free so- 
ciety, together with points in a program 
of action. I was courteously permitted 
to read the entire statement privately 
to several niembers of the Congress 
equally divided between the two major 
parties. Without exception they agreed 
wholeheartedly with it and promised 
their support of an appropriation to 
give the program effect. Shortly an 


had been unable to believe that Mein 
Kampf was more than a fantastic dream 
of a political rabble-rouser. 

I had never been an adherent of the 
American version of socialism. Com- 
munism was another variety of radical 
socialism which never seemed to me 
to be fairly conceived even by Karl 
Marx, in spite of his lengthy arguments 
in favor of his “scientific socialism.” 
But with most Americans I wanted the 
Russians to be free to model their own 
system of life as they pleased, assum- 
ing of course that they would grant 
the same privilege to other nations, 
since we had really bled and died to 
help make Russia safe for the Russians. 
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To—JOHN WARD STUDEBAKER 


Teacher and School Administrator—Distinguished United 

States Commissioner of Education for Fourteen Years, 1934 

to 1948—Author—Editor—Far-Visioned Educational States- 

man—The Associated Exhibitors of the National Education 
Association are proud to present 
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The American Education Award for 1960 
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He recognized, over 30 years ago, the necessity of an educational 
program to prepare persons of all ages and in all walks of life to 
face the responsibilities of American Citizenship. is 
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> Disillusionment: In 1946, along with 
others, I began to sense the great dis- 
illusionment. General George Marshall, 
our Secretary of State, made a speech 
in Chicago in which, with proper cau- 
tion, but with evident astonishment 
and regret, he detailed step by step 
specific evidences of the lack of good 
faith on the part of Russian Communist 
leaders, causing a growing decline of 
amicable relations with the Soviet 
government. 

I read with amazement the case of 
Igor Gouzenko, a cipher clerk in the 
Russian embassy in Canada, who de- 
fected and told a sordid story. 

It seemed obvious to me that the 
free world would be forced into a long 
and terrific struggle against a scientifi- 
cally developed and ruthless system of 
intrigue, sabotage, and violence—a sys- 
tem of which we had little understand- 
ing, one based on complete material- A 
ism, opposed to all forms of spiritual § 
attachments, and determined to domi- 
nate the world. ce 

All of their evil tactics with neces- 4 
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He demonstrated that-an understanding of the complexity of 
world relationships could be gained in no other way. 


1), 


With imaginative leadership, while Superintendent of Schools 
in Des Moines, lowa, he developed a comprehensive program of 
Public Forums for adults, held in local schools, where competent 
leaders conducted stimulating discussions of domestic and inter- 
national issues. 
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As United States Commissioner of Education, he secured Federal 
funds to expand this Forum program throughout the nation. 


t 


Prior to World War II he initiated a national program which 
enabled school and college authorities to provide intensive train- 
ing to more than 13,000,000 men and women for work in our war 
production industry. This program was continued throughout 
World War II, and contributed immeasurably to the success of 
the country’s war efforts by providing well-trained manpower. 
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Following the war he advocated that our schools should stimulate 
a genuine zeal for American democracy in our boys and girls by 
teaching them clearly to distinguish between totalitarian dictator- 
ships and the American Way of Life. He secured an appropria- 
tion from Congress to assist the U. S. Office of Education in 
promoting this exceedingly important program. 
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He did much to expand guidance services and refine subjects 


b taken by high school students preparing for college. 


sary and temporary deviations were to 3| His concern for the individual citizen, his unflinching courage to 

speak and write according to his convictions, his ability to organ- 
| ize and secure results, and his continuing influence for progress 

the term “peoples’ democracy.” gy} in education, combine to qualify him as a most worthy recipient 
iS of the American Education Award for 1960. 


be used in making promises to under- 


), 
developed countries while hiding the fe 


purpose to enslave the people under 


~( 


> My Duty and Yours: What was my ie ; 
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appropriation was made to get the pro- 
gram started. 
The official 


program was “to educate for democracy 


record states 


and against Communism.” I should say 


that “to educate against Communism” 


got the appropriation as a reading ol 
the record would make clear. Discern 
ing members of Congress saw the need 
for changes in education that would 
create a determination to protect our 
selves free countries from 


and other 


the emerging perils and produce the 
They knew that if 


effectively used, our great systems of 


ability to do so. 


education are the most important means 
of accomplishing these purposes. 


> Teaching Zeal for American Democ- 
racy: The program was launched. The 
27 laymen on the Office of Education 
National Committee decided 
to give the effort a 
title, namely, “Teaching Zeal for Amer- 
ican Democracy.” 


Advisory 
new educational 
The object was to 
inspire renewed zeal for our American 
way of life—zeal for a truly progressive 
which fixed, 
never-ending 


society promises not a 


ideal status quo, but a 
series of new status quos continuously 
opportunities of the 
good life for all. The program was to 
be carried out by infusing into school 
curricula and methods at all levels the 
vital subject matter and activities espe- 
cially designed to create a passionate 
devotion 


opening larger 


human free- 
dom and the social discipline essential 
to our survival. 

In part the 


to the cause of 


was to show 
through a dramatically new approach 
the striking contrast between the values 
of our system of the free society, which 
we had habitually taken for granted, 
and the evils of the tyranny of Com- 
munisn. We intended to acquaint 
pupils with the purposes and deceptive 
tactics of Communism so that our mil 
lions of young people would be thor 
oughly prepared, in all places and at 
all times, to thwart the plans of those 
who would subjugate us, and be will 
ing to support and to make sacrifices 
for necessary action by our Government 
in resisting the inroads of ¢ OMmMMmtubism 
in this country and the spread of it 
to friendly countries allied 
Moreover the aims of the program 
were to be achieved not by the Federal 
Government 


purpose 


with us 


purchasing acquiescence 
among those responsible for the con 
duct of our schools, but by democratic 
processes ol leadership and persuasion, 

Perhaps you will be interested in 
three of the several points I read to 
the Congressmen in that private meet- 


ing which they approved as basic prin- 


ciples for a program of American edu- 
cation. They were: 


1. The desire of man to be free 


that the 


is God-given and is therefore in- 
nate and ineradicable. 

2. Any political and economic 
system which encourages freedom 
of expression and enterprise, with- 
in the limits of the common good, 
is in harmony with man’s nature, 
stimulates inventiveness, releases 
energies, raises the standard of 
living, and will be accepted by 
the people. On the contrary, any 
such system which aims to sup- 
press freedom of expression and 
enterprise is out of harmony with 
man’s nature, stifles ingenuity and 
effort, and will be resisted by the 
people. 


3. A totalitarian government in 
any form magnifies the importance 
of the political state, minimizes 
the intrinsic worth of the indivi- 
dual person, is essentially mate- 
rialistic and immoral. A_ free 
society—a democracy—is one in 
which the people create and reg- 
ularly control the state which has 
for its purpose the enhancement 
of human personality under a 
legal and moral order. 


All of that happened nearly 13 years 
ago. Many of you will know the ex- 
tent to which you felt the impact of 
the program. Likewise some of you 
will recall that there were people in 
high places who did what they could 
to side-track the effort. Educators 
wanted to see it go forward and eagerly 
awaited the stimulation and assistance 
which really never got under full steam. 


> No More Complacency: I have 
thought many times of a remark made 
to me by a loyal American, a political 
leader who was not in the Government 
at that time. He had a philosophic turn 
of mind and was addicted to the habit 
all too prevalent then and since, of 
assuming that by some magic this coun- 
try would always remain strong and 
happy. He said “I do not believe zeal 
can be created. The 
interests of people in a democracy are 


for democracy 


inherently so diffused, the people are 
so individualistic, so prone to pursue 
their own personal and transient de- 
sires, that there will be no general zeal 
for our way of life.” In effect he was 
saying that the freedoms in a democ- 
racy are self-defeating against the cen- 
tralized power of a monolithic state. 

[ have pondered his statement many 
times. In spite of our customary com- 
placency concerning public affairs, I do 
not agree with his fatalistic view. 

Slowly, more and more people have 
been seeking ways to create within the 
framework of a free society that degree 
of national unity and strength, based 
on understanding and feeling, which 
is now essential to our survival. 


The Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association 
is now undertaking a major study to 
determine “The Controlling Purposes ot 
American Education.” 

Proposals are promoted for a “na- 
tional curriculum.” 

For several weeks a nationwide tele- 
vision network program has assembled 
representative scholars in panel dis- 
cussions to try to determine whether we 
have a national purpose. 

The President has appointed a Com- 
mission on National Goals. 

These are only a few of the evidences 
of an emerging deep concern about 
how a free country should conduct it- 
self if it is to survive and remain free. 

The really great test of our schools 
has now come. They must share that 
concern in realistic ways. One way is 
to demonstrate that it is imperative for 
all students at all levels, in terms of 
their maturity, to be seriously engaged 
each week in a thorough study and 
discussion of the swift-moving affairs 
of these perilous times. Such study 
must be aimed directly at an under- 
standing of the contemporary issues. 
Our “lives and our fortunes” are at 
stake. Understanding the crucial issues, 
both domestic and international, can 
not await their appearance in the his- 
tory books. Time enough in school to 
assure such understanding must be 
found, I ask you, what other purpose 
of education is now more important? 

Read what the 1960 program an 
nouncement of the National School 
Boards Association says on this subject: 


“The primary responsibility of Amer- 
ican education is to develop in each 
generation the kinds of beliefs, 
values, and competencies which will 
continue to make self-government in 
our nation a functioning reality. 

“It seems clear that far too many ol 
our students emerge from their school 
experience without any real grasp ol 
our American political heritage, with 
only vague notions of how the govern 
ment operates, knowing little about ou 
competitive, capitalistic, free enterprise 
system and, basically, unable to judge 
and discuss public issues with anything 


new 


approaching insight, depth, or critical 
intelligence.” 


No other group of 12,000 people in 
the United States is in a more strategic 
position than are you, as school admin- 
istrators, to shield, enlarge, and deepen 
the growing concern for our American 
way of life. You can cause that concern 
practically to express itself so pervasive 
ly and effectively that there will be no 
doubt that the great American experi 
ment in preserving and extending hu- 
man liberty, initiated by our God-fear- 
ing and brave forefathers will stand 
the tests of time. 





Films 

for 
In-Service 
Training 


By VERA M. FALCONER 


HERE is a wide choice of films for 

in-service training classes or faculty 
meetings. They deal with many varied 
phases of education and teaching. 

You are undoubtedly already familiar 
with, and using, National Education 
Association films. But if you haven't 
yet used the NEA’s How Good Are 
Our Schools? Dr. Conant Reports, do 
try it—it is highly recommended. It is 
excellent for parent meetings, too. 

Another source for helpful in-service 
films is McGraw-Hill. Films range 
from child study series such as Ages 
and Stages or Adolescent Develop- 
ment to Counseling Adolescents, Edu- 
cational Psychology, and The Elemen- 
tary School Teacher. Very new is a 
series of five films on Modern Mathe- 
matics, which explains and interprets 
new concepts and teaching techniques 
in this subject. 

Recently McGraw-Hill 
is Teaching Teen-agers About Alcohol 
16 mins.), produced at Yale. Since this 
subject must be taught in most of our 
this is a pertinent film for 
faculty meetings or in-service training. 

For other teacher-based materials, 
try some of the fine films produced by 
a number of our universities. 

Indiana University, for example, has 
a series on the preparation and use of 
audio-visual instructional materials— 
from bulletin boards and hand-made 
slides to tape recording and photog- 
raphy techniques. 

Very new from Indiana, through 
NET Film Service, is an unusually good 
series of 15 films, The Exceptional 
Child (each about 29 mins.). This series 
provides better understanding of the 
exceptional child and the problems he 
must face. Each film shows such chil- 
dren in relation to the home, school, 
and community. Guest experts appear 
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New concepts, teaching techniques are 
shown in McGraw-Hill series of teacher 
education films, Modern Mathematics. 


in each. Dr. Louis Fliegler discusses 
The Gifted Child. Dr. G. Orville John- 
son appears in The Mentally Handi- 
capped—Educable. Dr. Charles Mange 
appears in two films on the speech- 
handicapped and Dr. Matthew Trippe 
in the one on the socially-maladjusted 
child. Other types shown include 
the visually handicapped, auditorially 
handicapped, crippled. The introduc- 
tory film, Individual Differences, with 
Dr. William Cruickshank, is splendid 
for teacher groups as it clearly outlines 
individual differences in physical, men- 
tal, and emotional development. 

NET also has available The Nature 
of Human Learning and Learning from 
Discussion (from the “Great Ideas 
Series”) and educational 
psychology and child study. 


several on 


A-V Techniques 


The State University of lowa also 
offers a group of films on audio-visual 
techniques. While the Indiana series 
stresses inexpensive aids, the Iowa films 
present such subjects as magnetic re- 
cording, the opaque projector, and the 
overhead projector. Community Re- 
sources in Teaching is exceptionally 
useful in many areas as it points up 
the values of community resources 
study programs and illustrates methods. 

Iowa has a group of nine films utiliz- 
ing an actual classroom situation to 
demonstrate a particular teaching meth- 
od. Subjects covered include: news time 
in first grade reading, a fourth grade 
arithmetic reading 
readiness book, spoken French in the 
sixth grade, fourth grade spelling, and 
physical education. This is an excellent 
series which can spark lively discussion 
and motivate creative thinking among 
elementary school teachers. 


review, use of a 


Two other interesting Iowa listings 
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are three films on child welfare, includ- 
ing studies of social climates of groups, 
the casually oriented environment, and 
normal child development, and two on 
music education, Correlating Music 
with Social Studies in the General Mu- 
sic Class and Singing in the General 
Music Class. 

New York University has produced a 
number of films concerned with per- 
sonality development. They are ar- 
ranged in two series, Studies of Normal 
Personality and Film Studies on Inte- 
grated Development. All are carefully 
and thoughtfully produced and delve 
rather deeply into the subject. 

Ohio State University has produced, 
among others, Accent on Learning, 
which makes concrete suggestions for 
creative teaching methods and ma- 
terials. 

Museum Trips 

From the University of Southern 
California such films as: Plan- 
ning the Museum Trip, showing pro- 
cedures with a fifth grade class before, 
during, and after such a trip; Spelling 
and Learning, which stresses the need 
for motivation and reward for learning, 
with examples of motivation at various 
age levels in the elementary classroom; 
or Arranged Environment, in which a 
sixth grade teacher uses Mexican ob- 
jects in her classroom, and pupil ques- 
tions and committees in a social studies 
unit. 

Syracuse University has available 
Why Can't Jimmy Read? a fine pres- 
entation of procedures used to diag- 
nose reading problems. The services of 


come 


a reading laboratory are shown. 

The Virginia Department of Educa- 
tion is also a good source for useful 
in-service films. The Elementary School 
(three films) 
school environment and _ relationships 
and learning experiences and methods 
to give pupils knowledge of and appre 
ciation for their country and the world. 
Field Trip shows steps in preparing for 
and taking a class on a school journey. 


covers such aspects as 


SOURCES: Indiana Univ., Audio-Visual 
Center, Bloomington, Ind.; McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W,-42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y.; Natl. Education 
Assn., 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; NET, Natl. Educational Television 
Film Service, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, 
Ind.; New York Univ., Film Library, 26 
Washington Place, New York 3, N. Y.; Ohio 
State Univ., Dept. of Photography, Room 4, 
Brown Hall, Columbus 10, Ohio; State 
Univ. of Iowa, Bureau of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, Extension Div., lowa City, Iowa; 
Syracuse Univ., Audio-Visual Center, Bldg 
D-7, Collendale Campus, Syracuse 10, 
N. Y.; Univ. of Southern California, Audio 
Visual Services, Dept. of Cinema, Univer- 
sity Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif.; Virginia 
Dept. of Education, Film Production Serv- 
ice, State Office Bldg., Richmond 6, Va. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 


tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Mar. 23, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: James Lipton’s “The Char- 
lie and the Kid,” the story of a circus 
clown (called a “charlie” in circus ar- 
got) who befriends an orphan boy 

Fri., Mar. 25, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Buick 
Electra Playhouse: Ernest Hemingway's 
“The Snows, of Kilimanjaro.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twilight 
Zone’ “People Are Alike All Over,’ 
the story of a scientist who finds the 
Martians unfriendly 

Sun., Mar. 27, 12:00 noon (CBS-TV) Co- 
lumbia Television Workshop: “Fur- 
nished Room” by Stanley Wolpert 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sunday Show- 
case: “The American,” the story of Ira 
Hayes, lwo Jima hero. (See study ques- 
tions, Mar. 16 issue.) 

lues., Mar. 29, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Star- 
time: “The Young Juggler,” the short 
story by Anatole France starring Tony 
Curtis. A wounded juggler seeks refuge 
from his enemies inside a monastery 
After an unexpected recovery, he offers 
the Virgin his only gift—his juggling 
act—and is rewarded with a miracle 

Wed., Mar. 30, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: “Trial by Fury,” 
documentary drama about Cuba’s recent 
holding of James Buchanan, reporter 
for the “Miami Herald.” 

hurs., Mar. 31, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Dow Hour of Great Mysteries (Pre- 
miere): “The Bat,” adapted by Walter 
Kerr from the novel by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart and Avery Hopwood, starring 
Helen Hayes and Jason Robards, Jr 

Sun., Apr. 3, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: “Alas, Babylon,” an adaptation 
of the novel by Pat Frank about the 
devastation created by nuclear warfare 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Mar. 23, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Music 
for a Spring Night: “On and Off-Broad- 
way Night,” a sampling of current mu- 
sical theater. Mar. 30: Winners of Met- 
ropolitan Opera Regional Auditions 

Fri, Mar. 25, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) TV 
Guide Awards Show: Results of nation- 
wide television popularity poll 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Per- 
son: Producer Roger Vadin and wife 
Annette; dancer Barrie Chase. Apr. 1 
A visit to Vatican City 

Sat., Mar. 26, 2:00 p.m. (CBS) Metropoli- 
tan Opera: Giordano’s “Andrea Chen- 
ier,” with Renata Tebaldi, Richard 
Tucker, and Ettore Bastianini. Apr. 2 
Verdi's “Simon Boccanegra.” 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Phiihar- 
monic: Leonard Bernstein conducts mu- 
sic by Pergolesi, Stravinsky, and Brahms 
with pianist Leonard Shure. Apr. 2 
Bernstein with pianist Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski and Marni Nixon 

Sun., Mar. 27, 1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) New 
York Philharmonic Young People’s Con- 
cert: Unusual musical instruments 

2:30 p.m. (WNTA-TV New York; 
check your local Westinghouse station 
for time and schedule) Reading Out 
Loud: Sen. John Kennedy (D-Mass.), 


t 


reads selections from Allan Nevins’ “the 
Emergence of Lincoln.” Apr, 3: Vice- 
President Richard Nixon reads from 
Sandburg’s “Abe Lincoln Grows Up.” 
10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York area; 
check local station) Invitation to Learn- 
ing: Milton’s “Samson Agonistes.” Apr. 
3: Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables.” 
(NET—check local ETV station for 
time and schedule) A Time to Dance: 


Twentieth Century explores ‘‘Mysterious 
Deep’ on CBS-TV Sunday, March 27. 


Ethnic Dance: Roundtrip to Trinidad.’ 
Geoffrey Holder and Carmen de Lava!- 
lade explore and demonstrate the sig- 
nificance of ethnic dance for formal 
dance. Apr. 3: “Dance: A Reflection of 
Our Times.” Herbert Ross, choreogra- 
pher and dancer, discusses dance as 
social commentary. 

(NET—check local ETV station for 
time and schedule) Great Plays in Re- 
hearsal: Sophocles’ “Oedipus Rex.” Di- 
rector and actors argue about the role 
of theatrical convention and translation 
in making the classics meaningful to 
the modern audience. Apr. “Julius 
Caesar” by William Shakespeare. Brutus 
is analyzed as a tragic figure. 

Mon., Apr. 4, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Emmy 
Awards Presentations. Bob Hope is 
master of ceremonies; Yves Montand, 
Cyd Charisse, Gina Lollobrigida, and 
Ella Fitzgerald perform 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sat., Mar. 26, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) World 
Wide 60: “Journey to Understanding, 
Vol. Ii1I—Khrushchev in France.” Apr 
2: “The Immense Design,” a popular 
presentation of the major modern the- 
ories of creation. Production tableaux 
and stop-action cartoons illustrate early 
mythological theories; film, still pic- 
tures, cartoons and three of the lead- 
ing astrophysicists explain two current 
theories—Evolution and Steady State 

Sun., Mar. 27, 10:00 a.m. (WABC-TV, New 
York area; check your state education 
association for local time and sched- 
ule) The School Story: “Report on To- 
morrow.” Businessmen investigate a 
state’s educational system before decid- 
ing to locate a new plant in the state 
Apr. 3: “How Good Are Our Schools?— 
Dr. James B. Conant Reports.” 

11:30 a.m. (ABC) Christian in Action 
“Youth and Juvenile Delinquency— 
Part IV, Some Solutions.” 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 


Century: “The Mysterious Deep—Part 
I, Power of the Sea.” Apr. 3: “Part I, 
Inner Space.” 

(NET—check local ETV station) The 
Big Count: Last in series on census. 

(NET—check local ETV station) Or- 
deal by Fire: “The Capture of New 
Orleans.” Apr. 3: “Seven Times Against 
the City,” the attack on Vicksburg. 

Mon., Mar. 28, 8:30 p.m. (NBC) Image 
America: New series produced in co- 
operation with Furd for Adult Educa- 
tion and promoted as “the deepest 
analysis of American character ever 
attempted by network radio.” Topics for 
first two weeks: Mar. 28: “Preview.” 
Mar. 29: “The Web of Government.” 
Mar. 30: “Business and Industry.” Mar. 
31: “The Working Man.” Apr. 4: “Agri- 
culture.” Apr. 5: “The Community.” Apr 
6: “The Family.” Apr. 7: “Politics.” 

Tues., Mar. 29, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Korea—The Forgotten Front, a docu- 
mentary on Korea today and the 40,000 
Gls now stationed there. 

Sun., Apr. 3, 11:00 am. (CBS-TV) FYI: 
Second in the series analyzing the Wis- 
consin primaries. 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation: 
Sen, John F. Kennedy. 

(NET—check local ETV station) Hats 
in the Ring: “The Nominating System.” 
New series on election processes. 

Tues., Apr. 5, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) The Hid- 
den Revolution: “The Survival of In- 

dividuality.” 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Mar. 26, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: “Beaver’s Bike.” Beaver's 
bike is stolen 

Sun., Mar. 27, 7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie 
Tommy and a pet pig nearly drown 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: “Alice’s Birthday.” Dennis cele- 
brates his mother’s birthday. 

(NET—check local ETV _ station) 
What's New: “Mr. Fixit” tells about 
camping preparations; “All About Ani- 
mals” distinguishes between wild, 
tame, and domesticated animals; “Ad- 
ventures in Moving” gives some point- 
ers on jumping. Apr. 3: “Mr. Fixit” 
builds a barometer; “All About Ani- 
mals” explains four different kinds of 
apes; “Adventures in Moving” gives 
hints on climbing. 

(NET—check local ETV_ stations) 
Around the Corner: Puppet play; “Know 
How” demonstrates the importance of 
follow-through in sports. Apr. 3: Puppet 
buffoonery; “Know How”: Good grip 
in sports. 

Thurs., Mar, 31, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Timex-All-Star Circus: Joe E. Brown 
is commentator 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Mar. 26 (Check your Westinghouse 
station in Boston, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco) Lab 30: A 
new ten-part science series. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John Gunther's 
High Road: “Harvest of the Sea,” Part 
II of a two-part study of life aboard 
a commercial clipper in search of tuna 

pr 2: “Headhunters of Borneo.” 

Sun., Mar. 27, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “The Hole We're In.” 
Dr. James Van Allen discusses the Van 
Allen belt of radiation. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Conquest: “Riddle 
of the Porpoise,” the principle of the 
underwater radar built into the por- 
poise. Apr. 3: “Mother Love.” 

Mon., Mar. 28, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Predicting 
Redox Reactions from E°® Values. Mar 
29: Some Commercial Electric Cells 
Mar. 20: Electrical Measurement of pH 
Mar. 31: The Reaction between Cu and 
Ag+: Faraday’s Laws. Apr. 1: Balanc- 
ing Redox Equations. Apr. 4: Electroly- 
sis. Apr. 5: A Review of Chemical Re- 
actions. Apr. 6: Group VII; the Halogen 
Family. Apr. 7: Chlorine. Apr. 8: Bro- 
mine and Iodine; Fluorine 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 

















